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Beatitude II, 2013, detail, gouache on hand-made p 
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EDITOR’S LETTER 


ew recent shows have generated as much critical agitation as “The For- 

ever Now,” the Museum of Modern Art’s survey of new painting. To 

Jerry Saltz, it failed “to make a case for the exceptional quality, or truly 
new character, of contemporary painting.” Roberta Smith called it “well- 
done but too-safe.” Peter Schjeldahl tempered his praise (“a strong show, 
and timely”) with the observation that the show’s “own terms make it more 
expressive of honest discontent than of inspiring invention.” In the Guard- 
ian, Jason Farago lamented the “art that feels safe or unambitious,” conclud- 
ing with a sigh, “If art seems not to have a very bright future, at least that 
means it’s of our time.” The Baer Faxt dropped the gavel with its annual poll, 
naming “The Forever Now” the “Worst US Museum Show.” In ARTnews, a 
painter weighs in. David Salle takes a nuanced view of the exhibition, shrug- 
ging off the curator’s claims for “atemporality” and looking at these artists’ 
works on their own terms, with an eye for the subtleties of the medium and 
the ways in which these painters reckon with its history. 

Laurie Simmons has recently been reckoning with her own history, albeit 
obliquely. ARTnews co-executive editor Andrew Russeth gets Simmons to 
discuss her first feature film, about a middle-aged woman artist. Here Sim- 
mons forgoes Hollywood stereotypes, presenting, instead, “an accurate pic- 
ture of a 60-something woman—somebody who isn’t either a teenager or on 
the verge of dementia.” Meanwhile, on the eve of her exhibition at the Jewish 
Museum, Simmons pushes her staged photography into uncanny territory. 

ARTnews contributing editor Barbara Pollack also steps into uncanny ter- 
ritory: Instituto Inhotim, where Brazilian collector Bernardo de Mello Paz 
has filled botanical gardens with commissioned artworks, such as Matthew 
Barney’s geodesic dome housing an uprooted tree supported by a tractor. As 
Pollack discovers, Paz is just one facet of Brazil’s rich, multidimensional, and 


rapidly growing art scene. 


SARAH DOUGLAS, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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PART FOUR: UP ALL NIGHT IN THE DREAM FACTORY 


BY JOEL MESLER 





Pruess Press holiday photo, 2004. 


‘d been an art dealer in Los Angeles for three years 

when I decided I'd had enough and got a job working 

the bar at Hop Louie, a neighborhood establishment 
in Chinatown. After Sinky, the 72-year-old Chinese bar- 
tender, suffered his second hernia, I started working there 
seven days a week. I charged locals $4 for a drink. When 
the porn star Brittany Andrews came in with the guys 
who worked for her production studio, which was around 
the corner, I charged $9 for the same drink. 

It was in this role that I found myself sharing a lease 


with two regulars, Daniel Hug, the determined grand- 


son of the painter Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, and David 
Kordansky, a former CalArts student who'd brag about 


how he was going to open the most important gallery in 
Los Angeles. I believed him. 

Our space on Bernard Street, just off the main drag 
of Chung King Road, was so large that after we built it 
out to house separate galleries for Hug and Kordansky, 
there were 800 square feet left over, which I decided to 
claim for myself. I wasn’t quite sure what to do with it 
because I wasn’t interested in reopening a gallery. My 
heart wasn’t in it. 

The money interested me less back then than my own 
enjoyment. At Dianne Pruess, my old gallery, Mark von 
Schlegell and I had created a school called SCA—the 
Southern Cantonese Association. It had two students. 
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Our classes included Art Theory While Soaking in a 
Custom Hot Tub with Dave Deany, a local artist. We 
claimed that Thomas Pynchon was on staff. It should go 
without saying that the school was not accredited. 

I had also been publishing, again with von Schlegell, 
a neighborhood newsletter called the Rambler, which 
became something of a course catalogue for the school. 
We'd print 250 copies and distribute them by hand 
throughout Chinatown. I decided to use my new 800 
square feet of space to revive the newsletter. I opened up 
a print shop, called Pruess Press, where I’d work with the 
artists who were coming in and out of the building doing 
shows with Hug and Kordansky. 

Within a couple hours of opening the press, the artist 
Henry Taylor walked in. I had met him earlier that same 
week, while he was drinking beer and grilling steaks on 
the sidewalk in front of his studio—something I'd dis- 
cover later was perfectly normal for him. He walked into 
the press that day with a J.C. Penney bag full of paint- 
ings he'd made on cigarette boxes. (He was as prolific a 
smoker as he was a painter.) He told me he had to visit 
his family in Oxnard, an hour and a half from L.A., but 
he couldn’ afford a bus ticket. He needed $80. I took two 
cigarette boxes and gave him $100, which he repeatedly 
declined, this being a greater sum than we had agreed on. 
Finally, he gave me two more boxes and left. Three days 
later, he knocked on my door holding a $20 bill. “T only 
needed $80,” he said. 

I knew I was onto something with the press when a di- 
rector who had done music videos for Ludacris came in 
and wanted me to make a book of the rapper’s drawings 
as a birthday present. I decided to quit bartending. As I 
had done with my last gallery, I moved into the space to 
consolidate costs. My new home was located in the front 
of the building, and I had to cross Kordansky’s gallery to 
get to my shower. Kordansky, who was intensely serious 
and had a tendency to say things like “you have to pay 
your dues” and “you have to respect the medium,” didn't 
love these intrusions, but he accepted them, because I 
would shower after his gallery had closed. This only be- 
came a problem whenever I had to be someplace before 
6 P.M. One day, I walked out of the shower in a towel 
and flip-flops while Kordansky was talking up a group 
of collectors. He was livid. “I can’t run a gallery if you're 
taking showers during business hours,” he told me. 

In my first years in the neighborhood, Chinatown 
was a quirky alternative to the mainstream, but Kor- 
dansky’s austerity made me realize that we were the 
mainstream now. Every available commercial space 
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in the neighborhood had become a gallery. Preserv- 
ing whatever scrappiness remained in Chinatown was 
Henry Taylor, whose all-night parties at his studio 
would often spill over into my press. 

Hug and Kordansky remained pure businessmen, 
bringing in collectors from all over the world—the Ru- 
bells, the Horts, Charles Saatchi; people I had previously 
only heard of were now frequent guests in my building. 
Even Patrick Painter, the godfather in the Cosa Nostra 
of L.A. art dealers, would stop by—albeit with endless 
motives. Two weeks after the opening of an exhibition of 
Thomas Zipp at Hug’s gallery, in which Hug had swiftly 
sold everything, I saw Painter’s red Ferrari pull into our 
parking lot. Painter—all 350 pounds of him—got out 
of his car, walked right into the gallery and, with all the 
warmth of an assassin, said to a bewildered Hug, “I’m 
doing Thomas’s next show,” and left. It wasn't exactly 
good news, but it felt like a rite of passage. 

My return to art dealing started to feel inevitable. One 
night at Hop Louie, Hug and I thought up a new busi- 
ness model—a gallery that represented other galleries 
instead of artists. We found an empty space across from 
Hop Louie that we could rent to out-of-town dealers and 
take a 15 percent sales commission. We called it Rental. 
The idea started to take on a life of its own. (I won't 
get into my European lawsuit with a German dealer who 
stole the name and the concept.) 

Not long after we started the business, Dean Valentine, 
then CEO of the WB (he was responsible for bringing 
wrestling to the network and had collected work from 
Hug in the past), introduced us to Marilyn Manson, who 
was looking for a venue for an exhibition of his paint- 
ings. He met us at Pruess Press. I’d never seen Manson 
without makeup on. He was a gaunt, even more repel- 
lant version of the man I'd seen on television. He was 
also nervous and wiry, and used the bathroom a lot. He 
proposed a performance for the show’s opening where- 
in he would stand on the roof of Rental, shooting red 
paint balls at six for-hire midgets wrapped in gauze and 
running around the street below. He refused to show his 
paintings without the performance. When we decided 
to pass on this unique opportunity, he called us sellouts, 
at which point Hug and I had a long conversation about 
how much we were willing to do for easy money. After 
all, this was L.A., where countless people had let their 
ambitions get the better of them. a 





Joel Mesler owns UNTITLED gallery in New York. This 1s 


the fourth installment in a recurring column. 
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On Rachel Kushner’s Cuba 


BY M.H. MILLER 


ith the publication in 2013 of her celebrat- 
ed second novel, The Flamethrowers, Rachel 
Kushner earned the rare distinction of be- 


coming a crossover novelist embraced by the art world. 
It helped that The Flamethrowers focused on a group of 
struggling artists in downtown Manhattan in the 1970s, 
back when one could afford to be such a thing, before 
the rows and rows of commercial white cubes invaded 
the city. Among the novel’s artist cameos are Walter De 
Maria and an inebriated John Chamberlain. One char- 
acter shares a name with John Dogg, the alter ego of 
Richard Prince. The fictional art dealer Helen Hellen- 
berger, a ruthless businesswoman, gradually capitalizing 
on the more talented people around her, is the book’s 
ur-gallerist and has quite a lot in common with Mary 
Boone, the real-life stalwart of the Manhattan art scene 
who started the careers and fortunes of many a market 
darling years before contemporary art would become a 
truly big business. Ultimately, the novel is so beloved 
because it transcends the guest appearances and veiled 
allusions, instead holding a dark mirror to New York’s 
former downtown scene, offering an alternate history of 
the metastasizing tumor of wealth and mediocrity that 
the scene was to become. 

Her follow-up, The Strange Case of Rachel K (New 
Directions, 2015), a collection of early stories published 
this winter, would feel like a minor release if it weren't 
so timely. I’m writing this on the same day that Pres- 
ident Obama’s new rules for visiting Cuba have been 
enacted, easing travel restrictions to the country, further 
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dismantling 50 years of Cold War freeze-out that began 
to thaw with the restoration of diplomatic relations with 
Cuba in December last year. 

The work collected in The Strange Case of Rachel K pro- 
vided the basis for Kushner’s 2008 debut, Telex from Cuba, 
about Americans in Cuba before Castro’s revolution. Te/- 
ex from Cuba is a remarkable first book, a historical novel 
in the tradition of Hilary Mantel, in which the narrative’s 
closeness to the actual past is not a mere platter on which 
to serve up a heavy dose of dramatic irony. Taking the 
Marxist view of the historical novel literally, it presents a 
malleable vision of the past as a kind of corrective to open 
up the possibility of change in the present. 

Telex from Cuba weaves two separate threads together 
—one featuring the idyllic but ultimately empty lives of 
the families of company men working for the American 
government in Cuba’s Oriente province. The men, over- 
seeing acres of sugarcane and nickel mines, drink martinis 
in white suits while the women try to make the best out of 
La Epoca, “a middle brow department store in Holguin,” 
which takes two hours of travel to reach. The other sto- 
ry is of Rachel K, a popular burlesque dancer and escort 
in Havana, who counts among her most loyal customers 
President Carlos Prio Socarras, recently deposed in a mili- 
tary coup by Fulgencio Batista, a self-proclaimed “dictator 
with the people,” Kushner writes. The French journalist 
Christian de la Maziére, who had previously defected to 
the Nazis during his home country’s so-called “liberation,” 
enlists Rachel K, with the help of Fidel and Raul Castro, 
both quietly planning in the mountains, to convince Prio 
to fund a war to overthrow Batista’s dictatorship. These 
stories—the prelapsarian soap opera and the war between 
good and evil—converge when one of the Americans’ 
sons heads to the mountains to join the cause. 

Kushner gets away with a lot in this novel simply by not 
overplaying her hand. She maintains a striking level of 
ambiguity in the morality of the Castro brothers, casting 
them as more or less neutral, not quite the heroes of the 
story, but not exactly villains either. “Of the two brothers,” 
Rachel K thinks, “she secretly preferred Raul, partly be- 
cause of his homosexual put-on. Fidel was more likely, she 
guessed, to go that way. Too bristlingly macho to be truly 
interested in women.” (Later on in the book, we actually 
witness Fidel “go that way,” up in the mountains, in a not 
entirely subtle scene that is just clumsy enough to pass 
for touching.) When a drunk Ernest Hemingway makes 
his inevitable arrival, Kushner twists the romantic notion 
of the Great Novelist gleaning inspiration from this vio- 
lent paradise: he’s drunk at the Pan-American club, try- 
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ing to talk up another patron who would rather be left 
alone, eventually offering a toast before blacking out: “To 
humping,” he says. I think Te/ex from Cuba should be sold 
at all those American airports now offering direct flights 
to Havana. 

The name Rachel K is a knowing wink toward Kush- 
ner’s own authority over her story. Rachel K is the cata- 
lyst through which history enters the otherwise imagined 
events of the novel, quite directly connecting the histor- 
ical figures—the Castros, Batista, Prio, Maziére—and 
anointing them into the story, a paratextual reference to 
Kushner bending history to her will. In the introduction 
to The Strange Case of Rachel K, Kushner describes this ed- 
itorial decision further, saying the title comes from a Cu- 
ban film from the 1970s about a “1930s courtesan found 
murdered in a hotel room” that Kushner admits to never 
having seen. “You might notice that she shares my name,” 
she writes. “I did too. Writers who have rejected logic 
and science, those galloping horses, take a different path, 
through coincidence, the cunning of reason, and mystical 
signs pointing in the direction that is to be taken.” 

I wouldn't say that Kushner has rejected logic— 
indeed, her two novels are meticulously plotted, their 
tragic conclusions nearly forewarned—but these early 
stories do map out Kushner’s future direction. The first 
story here, “The Great Exception,” is a mythological re- 
telling of Cuba’s founding. A character referred to only as 
“the Admiral,” searching for “the Orient,” lands instead 
in a place the natives call “Kuba.” His moment of discov- 
ery resembles a stranger walking into a house, peering 
through a curtain to see if anyone’s home: “He anchored 
in one of its eastern harbors, whose shore was paved with 
pulverized white diamonds. Beyond the white diamond 
shore was a thick curtain of monochrome green vines. 
The Admiral parted the vines and called out, “Hello?” 
Kushner cuts to the Admiral’s body simmering “over a 
fire of mangrove charcoal, in a soup that bubbled and 
steamed.” The story is a sinister preamble, eventually 
giving way to the Havana of the title story, the one that 
is the backdrop for Kushner’s novel, “a metropolis ringed 
in desperation,” aglow in the light of “smokily typhoid 
trash fires” with “flesh and decadence masking some kind 
of horror, like makeup over a bruise.” We all know what 
happened in the half century between when this story is 
set and when this book was published, but even history 
can offer occasional surprises. The past will repeat itself 
over and over, until it stops. a 





MH. Miller is senior editor at ARTnews. 
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“PEOPLE HAVE ANXIETY ABOUT AMBIGUITY": 
A TALK VWVITH MATH BASS 


BY BILL POWERS 





BILL POWERS: YOU RECENTLY ORGANIZED SOMETHING 
AT CHAPTER NY 

Math Bass: Yes, when I was asked to do this show I saw it as 
an opportunity to bring together my work with Lauren Davis 
Fisher's and Gordon Hall’s. We all have these overlapping 
interests in the space between prop and sculpture, the 
performativity of that space, the activity of ambiguity. We 
all responded to the title of the show, to the spatial and 
relational parameters of this title, “With & Width.” 


BP: ARE THE NEW PAINTINGS SIMILAR TO YOUR OTHER 
PICTOGRAMS2 

MB: They are and they aren't. I have continued to work with 
this vocabulary of symbols, which continues to expand and 
grow. I usually work in dimensions that are pretty close to 
square and the dimensions of these pieces refer to the scale 
of the body or the scale of a full-length mirror. They are 
hung across from each other; they mirror each other. I was 
imagining the sensation of being sandwiched between two 
seemingly identical images, roughly the size of the body, and 
I was thinking about how the viewer could get triangulated 
in this formation. [Lauren Davis Fisher, Gordon Hall and I] 
wrote this “script” together and the opening sentence is, “As 
it multiplies it explains its difference.” 


BP: WHY DO YOU PUT AIR QUOTES AROUND THE 
WORD SCRIPT? 

MB: Because I am not quite sure what it is yet, but I 
know that it has three voices, that it is laid out so that 
these voices are arranged in a left, right, and center 
format, and that we each read one of those positions at 
one point in the night. Each position and voice is unfixed. 
The text doesn’t directly correspond with the work but it 
talks around it or maybe it talks to it. We are making a 
stack of printouts for people to take away and read with a 
couple of other people if they want to. 


BP: DO YOU THINK OF YOUR@ART AS A FORM OF 
VENTRILOQUISMe? 

MB: I think we are all invested in language not 
necessarily to describe the work, but to expand it. 


BP: JOHN ARMLEDER SAYS THAT ART CAN EITHER 
BE SEEN OR LOOKED AT. DOES THAT SENTIMENT 
RESONATE WITH YOU? 

MB: I’m interested in cones and amplification. Jennifer 
Bolande is one of my favorite artists. She often works 
with cones and speakers, with devices that amplify sound 
and information. I like to think of ways that a small piece 
of information can project itself and expand outward. 





QBA 





BP: YOU USE ANOTHER CANDLE ICON THAT ALSO 
RESEMBLES A CIGARETTE. DO YOU SMOKE¢ 

MB: I don't smoke. I used to smoke and it is one of those 
things that I will never get over. I know that I will never 
smoke again and I know that I really love smoking. I had 
just quit when I started this series. I guess I was dealing 
with that and also I was thinking about how all of the 
symbols imply some kind of movement or action—the 
cigarette burns down, the match flares up. 


BP: TELL ME ABOUT YOUR CONCRETE SCULPTURES. 

MB: They’e casts of the interior of jeans. When I was 
conceiving the performance Brutal Set for the Hammer 
Museum in 2012, I built a group of songs that were 
sung by all of the people involved in the piece. The 
set was composed of a series of ladders and concrete 
pants, movable and immovable objects. I thought of the 
concrete pants as a physical and metaphorical inversion 


of the ladders. 


BP: DID YOU WRITE THE MUSIC YOURSELF? 

MB: Yes, I write these songs. They are usually one or two 
sentences long, these compressed verses. I love singing 
with groups of people. Usually there are one or two trained 
singers amongst a chorus of pedestrian voices. I watched 
this Scott Walker documentary once and he talked about 
wanting his voice to just be the sound of a man singing— 
that really resonated with me, the desire to strip down. 


BP: JEFF KOONS SAYS THAT IN PORTRAITURE—AND 
MAYBE THIS APPLIES TO PERFORMANCE—GENDER |S 
THE FIRST SEGREGATOR. DO YOU SUBSCRIBE TO THAT 
MB: 1 think that’s true. People have anxiety about ambiguity. 


BP: THE PERFORMATIVE ASPECT SEEMS IMPORTANT TO 
YOU: 

MB: I think people want to have collective experiences 
in real time, especially in an era when we are pulled apart 
from one another by our devices. 


BP: DO YOU BELIEVE IN THE IDIOM, “NEVER PAINT A 
LADDER"? 
MB: I have never heard that phrase before. I say paint it. 





Math Bass was included in the recent “With &5 Width? show at 
Chapter NY on the Lower East Side. Her work has been included 
in exhibitions at the Hammer Museum and Overduin & Co., 
where she had her first solo show 1n L.A. last year. 


opposiTE Math Bass, Newz!, 2014. 
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“FROM THE ARCHIVES: ART AND TECHNOLOGY 
Al LACMA, 1967-197 1° 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART 

MARCH 14 - OCTOBER 18 

From 1967 to 1971, LACMA ran a program called Art and Technology that 
put artists together with corporations for the sake of collaboration. (The most 
famous of these pairings was James Turrell and Robert Irwin with the Gar- 
rett Corporation.) The impact of this program, the subject of a new historical 
exhibition at LACMA, is only greater now that the art world is a veritable sea 
of corporate sponsorship, branding, and product placement. 





Claes Oldenburg, Giant Icebag, 1969-70, at the Art and Technology exhibition, 
LOCH 1971: 


BJORK 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 

MARCH 8 - JUNE 7 

The Museum of Modern Art has given over a lot of space and publicity in the 
last decade to pop-culture icons like Kraftwerk, Tim Burton, Tilda Swinton, 
and many others, though their Bjérk show—which will feature music, videos, 
costumes, etc., from the past 20 years of the singer's career—is really the 
culmination of MoMA'’s celebrity obsession. But hey, as far as famous people 
with art-world cred go, at least Bjork starred in a Matthew Barney video. 





Bjork, in a still from the ~Wanderlust” music video, directed by Encyclopedia 
Pictura, 2008. 


SIM SHAW: ENTERTAINING DOUBTS’ 


MASSACHUSETTS MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART, NORTH ADAMS 

MARCH 28 - FEBRUARY 

As young artists experiment with wild, cartoon figuration, Jim Shaw, a stead- 
fast maverick of the form, finds himself, at 62, going from cult figure to god- 
head. This show’s theme, loosely speaking, is fallibility—the death of Super- 
man, the American Empire, and biblical sin. (The matriarchal religion that 
Shaw created, Oism, makes an appearance too.) On tap: films, sculptures, and 
a monumental new painting on a stage backdrop, the latest venue for his sui 
generis theater of political and pop-culture mayhem. 





Jim Shaw, Mississippi River Mural, 2013. 
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Le cycliste passant dans la rue | gouache on paper | 18 "x 24 */* inches | WFG © 135935 
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"DIEGO RIVERA AND FRIDA KAHLO IN DETROIT” 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 

MARCH 15 - JULY 12 

Diego Rivera and Frida Kahlo traveled to Detroit in 1932 and spent one year 
there, time enough for Rivera to create his most famous work—certainly the 
most beloved in the DIA collection—the epic mural Detroit Industry. This 
show goes deeper than that piece, and—surprisingly enough—marks the first 
time that Kahlo’s art will be shown at the DIA. A fine way to celebrate the 
Detroit museum as it moves past its highly publicized financial woes. 





Diego Rivera, Detroit Industry, north wall (detail), 1932. 


EE ORs OmVialissce 


STEDELUK MUSEUM AMSTERDAM 

MARCH 27 - AUGUST 16 

MoMA’ recent show of Matisse’s cutouts was tremendously popular and 
helped fulfill any desire for a Matisse fix in New York, but the artist has 
gone underrepresented in the Netherlands. (His last survey in that part of the 
world was about six decades ago.) The Stedelijk responds to this lack with a 
show that brings together more works by Matisse—paintings, sculptures, and 
work on paper—than have ever been show in a Dutch museum. 





Henri Matisse, Two Odalisques, One Being Nude, Ornamental Ground and 
Checkerboard, 1928. 


“BARNETT NEVWMAN: THE LATE WORK" 


MENIL COLLECTION, DALLAS 

MARCH 27 - AUGUST 2 

This exhibition places work from the last five years of Barnett Newmans life 
(he died in 1970) alongside his earlier paintings from the 1940s and 1950s. In- 
cluded will be several unfinished pieces that were found in his studio when he 
passed away at the age of 65. Whatever one’s own ethical beliefs as to the dis- 
play of unfinished work by an artist, the museum says these “paintings in pro- 
cess...provide a way of understanding the formal evolution” of Newman’s art. 





Barnett Newman, Midnight Blue, 1970. 
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Charles Burchfield (1893-1967) Glory to God, watercolor on paper, 48 x 48 inches, monogrammed lower right of center panel: CEB 


Coming Soon Voyeurs in Virgin Territory: The Hudson River School Painters 


An Exhibition and Sale Friday, March 13- Saturday, April 11, 2015 


Exhibition catalogue available upon request www.questroyalfineart.com/publications 


QUE STROYAL FINE ART, LLC 
Important American Paintings 


903 Park Avenue (at 79th Street), Third Floor, New York, NY 10075 1:(212) 744-3586 F:(212) 585-3828 
Hours: Monday-Friday 10-6, Saturday 10-5 and by appointment 


EMAIL: gallery@questroyalfineart.com www.questroyaifineart.com 
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DISPATCHES 


SCRAPBOOKING VWITH 
ANDREA ROSEN 


useums are fond of publishing tomes that 
MA celebrate their illustrious histories. These 

days, galleries are getting in on the game. 
But New York dealer Andrea Rosen’s decision to pub- 
lish, this month, a boxed set of 26 books celebrating 
her gallery’s 25th anniversary came as something of a 
surprise. “I’m not normally a person who looks back- 
ward,” Rosen told ARTnews in January. “As Yoko Ono 
said to me recently, ‘If you're looking backward or for- 
ward, you're not doing the work you need to be doing 
now.” 

Twenty-five of the books are devoted to group 
shows—a wide array, ranging from historical shows to 
assemblies of contemporary artists. The final volume is 
an index that includes solo exhibitions with artists whose 
careers she helped launch, like Felix Gonzalez-Torres 
(who inaugurated her gallery, then in SoHo, in 1990), 
Rita Ackermann, and David Altmejd. 

The books range in length from 16 pages, for her Bruce 
Nauman and John Chamberlain show (it featured only 
three works) in 2006, to more than 250 pages, for her 
2005 exhibition “Looking at Words,” which had work 
from 385 artists who make text-based art. 

“It was way more ambitious than I anticipated,” Rosen 
said, laughing, “but it was also incredibly worthwhile be- 
cause it took me down a path of reconciling many aspects 
of my history.” 

She is releasing the series in a very limited edition— 
meaning that a large percentage will probably be given 
to friends of the gallery. The individual books are fairly 
small, about 5 by 6% inches, and linen bound. Each in- 
cludes only texts and photos written or shot at the time 
of the show. “They’re books that should probably exist 
anyway,” Rosen said. (She’s thinking about publishing a 
few in larger quantities.) 

It is, to say the least, something of a peculiar approach 


to looking at the history of a gallery. “I’m really interested 
in how we expand our perception of something,” Rosen 
said. “So if I’m going to look at my history I want it to 
be in a way of—how do you use it as an opportunity for 
potentially a deeper understanding?” 

One might also take it as an opportunity to remember 
the long odds faced by so-called mid-tier galleries, the 
dealers who operate below the bluest-chip tier of the in- 
ternational art market. Nowadays, collectors flock to hot 
upstarts and Gagosian-grade investments. The zone in 
between is tricky. It is exceedingly rare for those galleries 
to remain in business for 25 years, as bigger galleries lure 
away artists and revenue. 

Over the years, some artists have left Rosen’s gallery 
(Wolfgang Tillmans most recently), but others have ar- 
rived (Lizzie Fitch and Ryan Trecartin, Josephine Meck- 
seper), and Rosen has endured. She has focused on her 
presence in New York instead of pursuing the grand 
international expansion plans of some of her peers, like 
Iwan Wirth or David Zwirner. In 2012 she embarked on 
her first-ever expansion, opening a modestly sized space 
for her Gallery 2 program further down West 24th Street, 
just a few feet from the gallery she moved into in 1998. 
(Her final show in SoHo, as it happens, also involved 
an unusual form of documentation—Julia Scher set up 
surveillance cameras in the soon-to-be-opened Chelsea 
space as it was under construction and incorporated the 
footage into her exhibition.) 

Asked if she is going to do a 25-year anniversary show, 
Rosen deadpanned, “No, there isn’t an exhibition. There 


will be a party.” ANDREW RUSSETH 
opposite “Looking at Words: One Hundred Years of the 
Formal Use of Text in Modern and Contemporary Works 

on Paper,” November 2—December 31, 2005, Andrea Rosen 


Gallery, New York. 
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PORTRAIT OF 
THE ARTIST AS A 
MOEINE. 
BOOKVVORM 


collection includes one owned by Robert Frost 

in which the poet scribbled a verse, and he has 
the first English translation of Nostradamus from the 
17th century. All this is to say nothing of his scores 
of books published by Olympia Press, home to Lo/i- 
ta and Naked Lunch when everyone else turned them 
away. 

“When I was younger and a little wilder,” Yellin, 39, 
said over the phone, “I would meet with my collectors 
at the Strand—the beloved bookstore on Broadway in 
Manhattan—before I had had any real success, and say, 
‘Listen, take me to the rare-book department, buy me 
this one, buy me this one and this one and, uh, I'll give 


D ustin Yellin has always been into books. His 


you a painting, OK?” 

Yellin is no stranger to the world of publishing. 
Among the many projects at his Pioneer Works art 
space and studio in Brooklyn is the publication of a 
biannual magazine called Intercourse that Yellin helps 
edit. But on March 3 he debuted, with art-book pub- 


lisher Rizzoli, his most comprehensive project in his 


much-loved medium, the monograph Dustin Yellin: 


Heavy Water. 

At first, Yellin intended for the book to focus on his 
dense 3-D collage The Triptych (2012), a 17-foot-long 
piece that took years to complete. It seems to tell the en- 
tire history of this planet, and really is worthy of its own 
book. Another idea was to focus on his “Psychogeog- 
raphies,” an ever-growing series of human-form sculp- 
tures that has been in progress for seven years. (Yellin 
already has plans for a traveling museum show of around 
40 of these works; the book serves as a testing ground 
for that.) There was another idea for a book with trans- 
parent pages that would mimic Yellin’s collages, which 








are displayed suspended in resin or glass. 

But: “I think this is going to go into Barnes and No- 
ble,” Yellin said. “I don’t know that shat many people 
know my work. 

“T guess I always think of myself as a kid,” he added. 

So he decided an overview, or more of an introduction, 
might be better. The result skips from his slides (“fro- 
zen examples of my building blocks”) to his smaller work 
to cave and room constructions to the larger work (The 
Triptych and his “Psychogeographies”) all with close-ups 
that linger on small details. The book is front-loaded 
with essays by Alanna Heiss, Kenneth Goldsmith, and 
Andrew Durbin. 

Yellin said he fretted about certain things that had 
been left out of the book just before it came out, books 
being so final, even for an artist who works with elab- 
orate glass constructions. But, he said, now that he had 
the book in his hands he was quite pleased with it. 

“I'm just so thrilled I have something to give away 
now,” he said. “Better to give away books than art. I’ll get 
yelled at less.” DAN DURAY 


ABOVE Dustin Yellin: Heavy Water, 2015 
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AN INSIDER'S 
OUTSIDER 


ichael E. Smith’s sculptures look like things 

you might see tangled in a chain-link fence, 

or gathering around the edges of a Walmart 
parking lot: a duffel bag, scraps of foam, a satellite dish, 
sweatpants. But rather than simply presenting them as 
found objects, Smith variously blankets them in oats, 
stiffens them with resin, stacks them together, or oth- 
erwise alters them with some personal touch. 

They evoke the bottomed-out urbanism of Smith’s 
native Detroit. But in his hands these discarded parts 
are retrofitted with new life, revealing along the way 
his own troubled reconciliation with the city. “Without 
a doubt, without a doubt, without a doubt, Detroit has 
damaged me,” Smith said. “I’m very much influenced 
by that place, but on a level that I’m still barely coming 
to terms with.” 

For someone who has always felt like an outsider in 
the art world, the 37-year-old artist is rising rapidly 
within it. He currently has work on view at MoMA PS1 
and at Michael Benevento gallery in Los Angeles. In 
May, he will open a solo show at SculptureCenter in 
New York. 

No one is more surprised by this success than Smith 
himself. He said he has consistently gone against conven- 
tional wisdom. Though he received an M.F-.A. from Yale, 
while his classmates all opted for the traditional route of 
moving to New York or Berlin after their studies, Smith 
and his girlfriend, artist Petrova Giberson, decided to get 
married, have a baby, and move back to Detroit. “I don't 
really like artists for the most part,” he said. 

He called the following three years “by far the most re- 
warding of my life.” He took a teaching job at the Col- 
lege for Creative Studies in downtown Detroit, where he 
had studied as an undergraduate. Like him, the students 
were “not aspiring art stars. They didn’t even think art was 
cool,” he said. Many had never been to a museum before, 
but happened to show some kind of artistic proficiency. 
More importantly, though, he saw in them a hunger that 








emerges only in places where nothing is taken for granted. 

In 2012, Smith had his own breakthrough when he 
was invited to stage a major show in Lisbon, Portugal, 
and to participate in the Whitney Biennial. But before 
he could enjoy any of it, “all hell broke loose.” As De- 
troit languished on the verge of bankruptcy, Smith’s 
brother died suddenly of a drug overdose. Being in his 
hometown felt “increasingly traumatic,” he said. So, 
with another baby on the way, he and his wife relocated 
near her family in Hopkinton, New Hampshire, where 
they live today. 

Although he remains entrenched on the sidelines—he 
hasn't been to an art opening in years—Smith’s influence 
is seeping fast into the contemporary sculpture scene in 
New York. Its strains are particularly evident in the work 
of young stars like Kevin Beasley and Kate Levant, both 
of whom have lived in Detroit as well. 

Smith is still planning his show at SculptureCenter, 
a process that involves combing eBay for resonant ob- 
jects. He could not anticipate what the search would 
yield, but he knew for sure that his habitually humble 
scale would not increase just because of the venue’s size. 
“That will never be the case,” he said. “Human scale is 
what interests me. I’m basically drawing ghosts.” 

RACHEL CORBETT 
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REBEL ENERGY 


A scene grows around lee “Scratch” Perry’s art gallery 


BY JOHN CHIAVERINA 


ne of the most surreal assemblages of cultur- 
C) al signifiers I’ve ever encountered was in Los 

Angeles in the summer of 2011, when the 
rapper Riff Raff—soon to shoot to stardom after in- 
spiring James Franco’s character in the 2013 Harmony 
Korine movie, Spring Breakers —performed for a small 
crowd inside of a new-age multimedia installation by 
the artist Matt Barton. Riff Raff cycled through his 
soon-to-be-recognizable tropes, flashing a diamond 
Ghostbusters chain, and hurling rice into an audience 
that included the electronic producer James Ferraro 
and the rapper Lil B, composer of such songs as “Pretty 
Bitch” and “I’m God.” 

This was at Dem Passwords gallery, where such a 
happening turned out to be just a typical evening. The 
business was founded in 2010 by Sebastian Demian 
and Ethan Higbee in West Hollywood and moved to 
the West Adams neighborhood in late 2013. Demian 
serves as Lil B’s business partner (this is his term for 
their relationship, since he balks at the titles “manag- 
er” and “agent,” calling them “old industry”). In addi- 
tion, Dem Passwords represents the artistic career of 
Lee “Scratch” Perry, the legendary Jamaican musician 
and producer whose work from as early as the 1960s is 
something of a precursor to the out-there theatrics of 
Lil B. Perry did enough LSD to start wearing outfits 
made out of broken mirrors; the chorus to one Lil B 
song, which has nearly 5 million views on YouTube, 
goes, “Martians (Ooh). Martians (Ooh). Martians 
(Ooh). Martians (Ooh).” Dem Passwords plays host 
to everything from painting exhibitions to comedy 
shows to outré musical performances—all connected 
through Demian, the L.A. art world’s link between 
contemporary art and something both weirder and 
more populist. 

“T felt from the beginning that Dem Passwords was this 
luxurious thing that didn’t make much sense,” Demian 


told me. “How long could this last? Where does this make — 


sense? But I try not to get too caught up in matters of what 
makes sense, because then fun flies out the window.” 


Demian founded the gallery as a way of organiz- 
ing a solo show of paintings, drawings, and video by 
Perry. In 2008, Higbee made a movie about the mu- 
sician called The Upsetter: The Life and Music of Lee 
Scratch Perry, which Demian assisted on. This led to a 
tour-management gig in which Demian found himself 
“in a position to try to preserve some of the artwork 
he was making, and enable it too,” meaning he’d keep 
paper and canvases handy in the hope that Perry would 
feel inspired. By 2010 he had amassed enough work for 
a show. Although it was Perry’s first proper exhibition, 
the man’s influence has rippled for decades outside of 
the recording studios where he has staked his legacy. 
“He was inspiring dudes like Basquiat, who was ob- 
sessed with Lee Perry, and it’s evident,” Higbee told me. 

Dem Passwords has grown into an idiosyncratic 
collection of personalities, ranging from rising talent 
like Rachel Lord, a collaborator of Ryan Trecartin, 
to underground comic luminaries Ron Regé Jr. and 
Frank Santoro to enigmatic outliers including Jessica 
Ciocci (of the collective Paper Rad, whose work and 
social-media presence have for years been quietly influ- 
ential to a younger generation of artists reared on the 
internet). Rock-star-turned-motivational-speaker An- 
drew W.K. played a confrontational set of piano music 
on the same bill as teenage rap group Pink Dollaz and 
experimental composer Jarrett Silberman. The former 
N.W.A. manager Jerry Heller is a regular at openings. 

If the work on view at Dem Passwords is conceptu- 
ally loose, the one constant is this stream of various- 
ly recognizable characters, operating with a creative 
freedom that often ignores more traditional systemic 
boundaries. Demian said he doesn’t “really leverage 
the Lil B energy so much in what we do for Dem Pass- 
words,” but added, “I’m able to better understand him 
through my work with other artists. It helps inform a 
better understanding of what Lil B is doing and where 
it will go and where it can go or should go.” 


opposite Portrait of Lee “Scratch” Perry. 
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Both adored and reviled by the hip-hop communi- 


ty, Lil B is arguably the most famous and eccentric 
unsigned rapper in America. Known for his stagger- 
ingly prolific output that is by turns surreal, offensive, 
and downright spiritual, he has racked up millions of 
YouTube views and earned a diverse and dedicated fan 
base that includes quite a few art-world admirers. In 
Brad Troemel’s essay “Athletic Aesthetics,” the artist 
attempts to define a new kind of cultural producer, one 
informed by the breakneck speed of content produc- 
tion and consumption on the Internet. He singles out 
Lil B, with his brand of “based” delivery (one-take, 
stream-of-consciousness freestyle rap that resembles 
abstract poetry more than rap-in-earnest), as an ex- 
ample of an artist adapting his practice to suit the flow 
of the net and in turn building a massive, freewheeling 
aesthetic that allows the audience to become aggrega- 
tor, curator, and participant. Rap, contemporary art, 
avant-garde music—if at first Demian’s curatorial in- 
terests seem disparate, there is a sense of freedom that 
ties it together. 

“It’s a rebel energy that I’m excited about,” Demian 
said, “people who are willing to go against the grain, 
and willing to do things that fall outside the narrow 
range of acceptability. The artists I have a kinship with 


are the ones who are maybe shooting from the side-_ 


lines, but are still part of the mainstream conversation.” 
The Dem Passwords stable of artists comprises people 
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who have one foot in contemporary art and the other in 
something else. 

Demian himself is both an art dealer and, in his 
words, “a fan, but in a higher-order sense.” In conver- 
sation, he proselytizes the “Lil B entertainment expe- 
rience.” He talks up the genius of Perry and his impor- 
tance in shaping the gallery (the name Dem Passwords 
comes from Perry’s writing). Demian speaks with a 
gusto that brings to mind a boxing promoter with a 
New Age bent and a particularly friendly relationship 
with his fighters. 

“Of all the galleries in L.A., the only one that didn’t 
conflict with my value system and had enough respect 
for the artist is Dem Passwords,” said Lord, whose de- 
but solo show, “Documental,” appeared at the gallery 
last summer and featured paintings created for Trecar- 
tin and Lizzie Fitch’s newest video production. “Con- 
versations with Sebastian were formative for me at a 
time when I was trying to figure out how much shit to 
take from people. 

“I don’t know anyone who gives as much respect to 
the artist to do what they want to do,” she added. 


Reggae Historian Roger Steffens flanked by Dem Passwords 
owners Sebastian Demian (left) and Ethan Higbee (right) 
on November 13, 2010, at the opening of Lee “Scratch” 


Perry’s first show of artworks, “Secret Education.” 
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THE VWILDENSTEINS—AT LEAST FOR NOW — 
GET THEIR MANSION BACK 


Wildenstein and Qatar battle over aborted art palace sale 


BY MICHAEL Z. WISE 


efore finalizing a $90 million contract to buy 
Wildenstein & Company’s palatial New York 
headquarters last year, Qatari diplomats tried it on 
for size, hosting a lavish party inside the stately gallery. 
The emirate’s maroon-and-white national flag hung 
over the arched entrance on Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side and a dazzling light show splashed projections 
of Arabic calligraphy across the pilastered facade. The 
diplomats removed the Fragonard and Boucher paintings 
that customarily graced the marble-floored salons to 
make way for photos of falconry and an ice sculpture in 
the form of I. M. Pei’s Museum of Islamic Art in Doha. 
A few weeks after the December 2013 celebration, 
Qatar’s consul general signed the contract to take 
ownership of the sumptuous, limestone-clad town house 
that Wildenstein built for itself in 1932. But in what may 
have been a costly case of buyer’s remorse, Qatar reneged 
on the record-price deal just days after Wildenstein 
vacated the building it occupied for over 80 years. 
Now Wildenstein has filed a lawsuit against Qatar in 
federal court and is undertaking the arduous move back 
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(for the time being at least) to the five-story building from 
which it purveyed Old Masters and Impressionist paintings 
as well as sculpture to clients like J. Paul Getty, Nelson 
Rockefeller, Gianni Agnelli, and Walter Annenberg. 
According to papers filed in U.S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, Qatar initially told the 
art firm that it was backing out because Wildenstein had 
made a false representation in the sales contract related to 
allegations that Guy Wildenstein, president of the gallery, 
had laundered money. But the lawsuit calls this just a 
pretext by the Qatari government to abandon the deal for 
fear that it looked overly extravagant to use the Gilded 
Age showcase as a consulate after news reports that the 
sale price was a new high for such a Manhattan property. 
The contract, under the 2001 USA Patriot Act to 
prevent terrorism and money laundering, contains a 
provision that neither the seller nor its affiliates are in 
violation of laws relating to these offenses. Wildenstein 
acknowledges in its complaint that Guy Wildenstein 
has been under investigation in France since 2011 for 
tax fraud and money laundering in connection with 





the estate of his father, Daniel Wildenstein, who died 
in Paris in 2001. But the complaint states that the 
Qataris could have “with reasonable diligence learned 
about these proceedings in any number of mainstream 
newspapers.” It added that neither Guy Wildenstein nor 
any family member has been found in violation of money 


laundering laws in France. 

“The purchase of the property, and its record price, 
came under review in Doha, where there was a reluctance 
to be seen as profligate,” the lawsuit states. Qatari Consul 
General Ahmed Yousef Al-Rumaihi, who signed the 
contract to purchase the building for use as a consulate last 
January, was recalled to the emirate soon afterward in what 
Wildenstein’s complaint termed “an internal shakeup” 
in response to news reports about the sale. Despite its 
enormous wealth derived from natural-gas reserves, 
Qatar has come under critical scrutiny from human-rights 
organizations over the treatment of migrant workers, 
many of whom died while constructing infrastructure for 
the country to host the 2022 World Cup. 

Wildenstein, through its subsidiary 1964 Realty, 
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which controls the property at 19 East 64th Street, is 
seeking damages for breach of contract amounting to at 
least $9 million, equal to the 10 percent down payment 
that Qatar placed in an escrow account for the agreed 
purchase, plus attorneys’ fees and litigation costs. 

Qatar has asked the court to dismiss the lawsuit filed 
in August and still pending. An attorney representing 
the Qatari Consulate, Steven Sinatra of the New 
York law firm Greenberg Traurig, also submitted a 
letter to the court in December saying that the consul 
general “did not have actual authority to enter into the 
agreement.” 

The lawsuit involves two clearly deep-pocketed 
parties. But while Wildenstein family members and 
those of the Qatari ruling family have been habitués 
of opulent showrooms and frequent the thoroughbred- 
horse racing circuit, court proceedings indicate they are 
in different leagues. 

Trying to explain how a consul general was able to wire 


above The Wildenstein & Company building. 








KATHERINE MCMAHON 
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“[ recognize that your client ts not the government 
of Qatar and probably has a little more sensitvity 
to $9 million than they do.” 


$9 million to Wildenstein even if he was not authorized 
to sign a contract, Robert P. Charrow, another attorney 
defending Qatar in the lawsuit, told a court hearing on 
January 7, 2015, that the emirate’s unparalleled riches 
may have shaped its officials’ attitudes toward money. “I 
think that the court has to bear in mind that Qatar is 
the wealthiest nation in the world on a per capita basis 
and $9 million may not be as much to them as it is to 
us,” Charrow said, according to the court transcript. 
When Judge Edgardo Ramos then asked, “So they’re 
willing to forego it?” Charrow declined to reply. The 
judge subsequently remarked to Wildenstein’s attorney: 
“I recognize that your client is not the government of 
Qatar and probably has a little more sensitivity to $9 
million than they do.” 

In preparation for the scheduled real-estate closing in 
June 2014, Wildenstein packed up its massive library and 
archives and emptied its high-security vaults of a fabled 
inventory including paintings by Frans Hals, Claude 
Lorrain, and Claude Monet, leaving the premises “vacant 
and broom clean,” according to the complaint, but Qatar 
never paid the $81 million balance due. 

The art gallery, with a staff of 29 including six art 
researchers, has since been operating from provisional 
quarters in a Fifth Avenue office building near the 
Museum of Modern Art. Now that the sale has fallen 
through, Wildenstein will return to its historic premises at 
the end of March, but it is also considering other location 
options after that, said Alice McGillion, executive vice 
president of Rubenstein Associates, which handles 
public relations for the gallery. Although Wildenstein’s 
peregrinations may be intensely cumbersome, the firm 
needn’t worry about appearances when it returns home. 
The impeccably maintained town house has soaring 
30-foot ceilings, a magnificent curved staircase, and 
a paneled salon that came from the Paris residence of 
Talleyrand, Napoleon’s foreign minister. 

Last September, the Paris newspaper Le Monde 
reported that a Court of Appeal in France set a 


€20 million ($25 million) bail for Guy Wildenstein in ~ 


connection with his alleged failure to pay hundreds of 
millions of dollars in taxes due on his father’s estate, a 
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tax adjustment that he has contested. But the French 
court reduced the bond amount to €10 million, held 
as security should the French tax authority obtain 
a judgment against Daniel Wildenstein’s heirs, and 
that has now been paid, according to a lawyer familiar 
with the French proceedings. Wildenstein’s legal filing 
against Qatar is accompanied by a document showing 
that Wildenstein owns clear title to its building, free of 
any claims or liens. 

Wildenstein’s lawyer Steven Schindler has challenged 
the assertion that the Qatari consul wasn’t authorized 
to purchase the building, telling a court hearing that 
Qatar’s foreign minister Khalid bin Mohammed Al 
Attiyah inspected the premises together with the consul 
general in September 2013. Two weeks before signing 
the agreement in January 2014, Qatar applied for and 
received approval for the deal from the U.S. Department 
of State. Officials at the consulate, who now work out 
of a Ritz-Carlton Hotel suite, declined comment on the 
lawsuit, as did the Qatari Embassy in Washington. 

Wildenstein, which opened its first gallery in Paris in 
1875, has sold works to major museums and collectors 
around the world. But in recent years, the family has been 
hit by scandals, including the 1997 publication of a book 
stating that Guy Wildenstein’s grandfather Georges 
Wildenstein bought and sold art plundered from Jews 
by the Nazis. The Wildensteins lost a 2003 court case 
for damages filed against the book’s author. Then in 
2010, fear of becoming entangled in the Wildenstein’s 
legal problems led New York’s powerful Pace Gallery 
to terminate a 17-year partnership with Wildenstein & 
Company, the Wall Street Journal has reported. 

When it announced the planned sale last January, 
Wildenstein & Company vice president David 
Wildenstein, Guy’s 34-year-old son, said the gallery 
no longer needed such a spacious headquarters because 
art dealing is increasingly dominated by major auction 
houses, international fairs, and online transactions. 





Michael Z. Wise writes about culture and foreign affairs and is 
cofounder of New Vessel Press, an independent publishing house 
specializing in foreign literature in En relish translation. 
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STRUCTURE RISING 


What MoMA‘s flawed survey tells us about painting today 


BY DAVID SALLE 
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(@ The Forever Now: Contemporary Painting in an 

Atemporal World” is MoMA’s first survey of re- 
cent painting in over 30 years. In the museum's crowded 
sixth-floor galleries, curator Laura Hoptman has cor- 
ralled 17 artists who have come to notice in the last de- 
cade or so, and collectively they give off a synaptic charge. 
There are a fair number of clunkers, but the majority of 
the painters here display an honestly arrived-at complex- 
ity, expressed through a rigorous series of choices made 
at what feels like a granularly visual level. Their work 
rewards hard looking. 

The good artists in the show are very good indeed. 
Charline von Heyl, Josh Smith, Richard Aldrich, Amy 
Sillman, Mark Grotjahn, Nicole Eisenman, Rashid 
Johnson, Joe Bradley, and Mary Weatherford have all 
developed tenacious and highly individual styles. Each 
makes work that engages the viewer on the paintings’ 
own terms and that shakes free whatever journalistic 
shorthand might, in passing, get stuck on them. What 
drives these artists is resolved in works that are self- 
reliant and unassailable while remaining open and un- 
dogmatic—it’s the ebullience of secular art freed of any 
ideological task. 

Two words one should probably avoid using in ex- 
hibition titles are “forever” and “now,” and Hoptman 
uses both. “Atemporal” comes from a William Gibson 
story, and Hoptman worked it into a youthful-sounding 
phrase, but it’s just distracting, like someone talking too 
loudly while you're trying to think. She wants to make a 
point about painting in the Internet age, but the conceit 
is a red herring—the Web’s frenetic sprawl is opposite to 
the type of focus required to make a painting, or, for that 
matter, to look at one. 

What does “atemporal” mean, in the context of paint- 
ing? Judging from Hoptman’s catalogue essay, it’s the 
confidence, or panache, to take what one likes from 
the vast storehouse of style, without being overly con- 
cerned with the idea of progress or with what something 
means as a sign. Today, “all eras co-exist at once,” Hopt- 
man writes. She goes on to say that this atemporality is 
a “wholly unique phenomenon in Western culture.” Big 
news. The free-agent status accorded the artists in her 
show is something I take as a good thing—maybe “mind- 
ing one’s own business” would be a better way of putting 
it—but her claim for its uniqueness is harder to swallow; 
it’s more or less what I’ve been advocating for the last 


PREVIOUS SPREAD Richard Aldrich, Tiwo Dancers with Haze in 
Their Heart Waves Atop a Remake of “One Page, Two Pages, 
Two Paintings,” 2010. ricut Installation view of “The Forever 
Now: Contemporary Painting in an Atemporal World” at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York (December 14, 2014-April 
5, 2015). 
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At present, painting 1s focused on structure, 


discovering and molding pictorial form for its own sake. 


35 years. Not that I take any credit for the idea; within a 
certain milieu it’s just common knowledge. 

In her desire to connect everything to a narrative of 
the digital future, Hoptman misses the salient difference 
between the best work here and its immediate anteced- 
ents: a sense of structure. By structure I don’t mean only 
relational composition—though that plays a part—but 
more generally the sense of a painting’s internal rationale, 
its “inside energy,” as Alex Katz would say, that align- 
ment of intention, talent, and form. Hoptman wants to 
make a clean break for her crew from the mores of “ap- 
propriation,” but again, the emphasis seems misplaced. 
Appropriation—as a style—had a tendency to stop 
short, visually speaking. The primary concern was with 
“presentation” itself, and the work that resulted was of- 
ten an analog for the screen, or field, something upon 
which images composed themselves into some public/ 
private drama. Appropriation pointed to something— 
some psychological or cultural condition outside of the 
work itself—that was the basis of its claim to criticality 
and, at its best, excavated something deep in the psyche. 
But there are other things in life. At present, painting is 
focused on structure, discovering and molding pictorial 
form for its own sake. 

Atemporality, then, is nothing new. Most if not all art 
reaches backward to earlier models in some way; every 
rupture is also a continuity. The “reaching back” might 
be to unexpected sources, but imprints of earlier achieve- 
ments are what give art its gristle and grit. What’s differ- 
ent is the mode of seeing. As an example, Weatherford 


places tubes of colored neon in front of fields of paint- | 


stained canvas. In the old, appropriationist mind-set, one 
might get hung up on a list of signifiers along the lines of, 


say, Mario Merz or Gilberto Zorio meets Helen Fran- 
kenthaler; this reductiveness was, from the beginning, 
an unsatisfying way to see. Pleasantly, reassuringly, more 
like an old friend showing up after a long absence, arte 
povera echoes through Weatherford’s work, but it doesn’t 
feel like a self-conscious reference. Her works clear a 
space where they can be taken on their own terms. They 
do, as Ben Jonson said in a somewhat different context, 
“win themselves a kind of grace-like newness.” 

In a related, refreshing development, Warhol’s gloomy, 
vampiric fatalism is no longer dragging down the party. 
Duchamp, too, is absent. What a relief. Nothing against 
the two masters as far as their own work is concerned, 
but they have exerted such an outsize gravitational pull 
on generations of artists that finally being out from under 
them feels like waking from a lurid dream. There is camp 
in “The Forever Now,” to be sure, and imagery, and irony, 
and “presentation,” but they are not the main event. 

Painting also seems to have shed its preoccupation 
with photography; here you will find only the faintest 
nod to “the age of mechanical reproduction.” Even for 
Laura Owens, who blithely tries on the visual conun- 
drums of the digital world, photography isn’t really part 
of her DNA. It turns out that much of the art-historical 
hand-wringing of the last 40 years over Walter Benja- 
min’s famous prophecy was either misplaced or just plain 
wrong. Painting is not competing with the Internet, even 
when making use of its proliferative effects. 

Imagery is present to varying degrees in many of these 
artists’ works. It’s front and center in Eisenman’s paint- 
ings, exuberantly evident in Smith’s, lambent in Brad- 
ley’s. Drawn forms, some with a goofy, cartoony qual- 
ity, are often the basis of Sillman’s muscular lyricism. 
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Warhol’ gloomy, vampiric fatalism 1s no longer 


dragging down the party. 


Sillman is a great picture builder; her evocative and ge- 
muitlich paintings give the show some real gravitas. Rep- 
resentation even shows up in the trenchant cerebral com- 
plexities of von Heyl, but none of these artists is involved 
with the tradition of realism. They are not translating 
what can be seen into what can be painted. While ev- 
erything, even abstraction, is an image in the ontological 
sense, and there are snatches of imagery in most of these 
paintings, these artists are simply not imagists; their im- 
ages are more like the folk melodies in Bart6k—present 
as understructure, there but not there. 

The overall tone of “The Forever Now” has a West Coast 
casual feel about it. Five of the artists in the exhibition— 
Grotjahn, Weatherford, Owens, Dianna Molzan, and 
Matt Connors—are based in Southern California, and 
their work has some of Los Angeles’s take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude toward materiality. It’s a feeling 1 remember from 
living in L.A. in the ’70s: a slightly secondhand relation- 
ship to the New York School pieties. The alternative to 
sober, grown-up painting was an emphasis on materials, 
often industrial or non-art materials, and on the idea of 
process itself: The work embodies a youthful vigor without 
visible strain—in a word, cool. When combined with an 
internal structural core, the result has a kind of multiplier 
effect; it wins you over. 

(The situation in literature today is not so differ- 
ent; while still avoiding straight realism, the parodists, 
inventors, miniaturists, and tinkerers are now coming 
into prominence, taking over from the arid metafic- 
tionists. Writers like George Saunders, Ben Marcus, 
Sam Lipsyte, Sheila Heti, Ben Lerner, and Chris Kraus 
have clear parallels with painters von Heyl, Weather- 
ford, Bradley, Aldrich, Chris Martin, et al. Painting 
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and advanced writing are now closer in spirit than at 
any time in living memory.) 

But I want to return to that quality that sets apart cer- 
tain painters in this show—that sense of structure. Like 
diamonds, Grotjahn’s paintings are the result of great 
pressure brought to bear on a malleable material over a 
protracted period of time. His work is a good example 
of the way in which many artists today are using im- 
agery and history—which is to say, the way that artists 
mainly always have. Grotjahn manages to simultaneous- 
ly invoke Cubism, Futurism, Surrealism, and Abstract 
Expressionism—everyone from Malevich to Victor 
Brauner—and translate those impulses into an intensely 
focused, schematic composition that leaves just enough 
room for his hand to do its stuff. 

Much has been made of Grotjahn’s Picassoid heads, 
but the overall looping structure of his paintings pro- 
duces an effect closer to Joseph Stella’s 1920s paintings 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. Grotjahn reimagines Stella’s 
swooping catenaries into arched ribbons of impasto 
paint. Because the chunks of color are small and con- 
tiguous, they tend to blend together in the viewer's eye, 
giving the paintings an alternating current of macro and 
micro focus. His colors are dark red and burgundy, for- 
est green, warm white, cobalt blue—the colors of silk 
neckties. They are preppy in a nice way, with a whiff of 
the 1940s. More importantly, Grotjahn’s color intervals 
are exacting. [hey put the painting in a major key. Their 
simple, clear visual forms—arcs, circles, lozenge and 
ovoid shapes, like segments of an orange—sometimes 
overlap and cut into one another, creating a space of in- 
creasing, sobering complexity. Grotjahn’s paintings do a 
funny thing: they achieve great scale through the linear 
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arrangement of small areas of paint, and their structural 
and imagistic concatenations are in good alignment 
with the color and paint application. The what and the 
how are in productive sync. These paintings are tight, 
shipshape, and very satisfying to look at. At 46, Grot- 
jahn is close on to a modernist master. 

Aldrich has been making interesting and surpris- 
ing paintings for a while, and one of his works here 
shows great panache. Two Dancers with Haze in Their 
Heart Waves Atop a Remake of “One Page, Two Pages, 
Two Paintings,” from 2010, is Aldrich at his least gim- 
micky and most in tune with the spirit of abstract paint- 
ing as deconstruction. The painting’s success lies in its 
loose-limbed sense of structure: a grid- or ladder-like 
armature along which an array of painted shapes and 
brush-drawn lines alternate with the interstitial white 
spaces to form a syncopated rhythm. Its painterly touch 
calls to mind Joan Mitchell and Philip Guston, and also 
Robert Rauschenberg’s Winter Pool from 1959—two 
canvases joined in the middle by a ladder—as well as 
Rauschenberg’s later Combines. Aldrich’s palette here 
is sophisticated, just shy of decorator-ish; he takes eight 
or nine hues and nudges them into perfectly tuned in- 
tervals of cream, white, Pompeii red, burnt umber, and 
a grayed cobalt green—colors that feel at once Mediter- 
ranean and Nordic. This particular painting touches on 
a number of visual cues without leaning too heavily on 
any of them; the four irregular black rectangles framed 
by cream-colored bands suggest darkened windows in a 
cracked plaster wall. 

That Aldrich’s painting is reminiscent of earlier paint- 
ings while maintaining a clear sense of contemporaneity 
is perhaps what Hoptman means by “atemporal.” But this 
is what painting is always about, in one way or another. 
Rauschenberg’s work of the late ’50s and early 60s was 
itself a deconstruction and reconstruction of Abstract 
Expressionism, freed from its self-importance. Aldrich 
has taken a lot from that period in Rauschenberg’s work, 
but his tone is lighter; it has Rauschenberg’s insouciance, 
without the urgent nervousness. The stakes are different. 
This is now. Though informal, at times almost flippant, 
Aldrich’s work is sturdier and more tough-minded than 
it first appears. His painting says, “Lean on me.” 


SUSAN SONTAG OBSERVED NEARLY 50 YEARS AGO, IN HER 
essay “On Style,” that no self-respecting critic would 
want to be seen separating form from content, and yet 
most seem drawn to do just that, after first offering a 
disclaimer to the contrary. Make that double for cura- 
tors. The real problem with “The Forever Now” is that 





it’s two shows: there are the painters who make stand- 
alone paintings—we don’t need no backstory—and those 
who use a rectangular-ish surface to do something else. 
The artists in the former group are the raison d’étre for 
the show; their work has formal inventiveness and picto- 
rial intelligence; it lives in the moment. As for the latter, 
they are artists who make tip-of-the-iceberg art. What’s 
on the canvas is the evidence, or residue, of what happens 
offstage. There’s nothing at all wrong with this in prin- 
ciple, of course, but it can result in an arid busyness that 
masks a core indecisiveness or, worse, emptiness. 

Here is another way to see this: there are pictures 
that repay our attention with interest and others that 
simply use it up. The qualities we admire in people— 
resourcefulness, intelligence, decisiveness, wit, the abil- 
ity to bring others into the emotional, substantive self— 
are often the same ones that we feel in art that holds 
our attention. Less-than-admirable qualities—waffling, 
self-aggrandizement, stridency, self-absorption—color 
our experience of work that, for one reason or another, 
remains unconvincing. By “unconvincing” I mean the 
feeling you get when the gap between what a work pur- 
ports to be and what it actually looks like is too big to 
be papered over. 

Such is the case with several of the most celebrated 
artists included in “The Forever Now.” The problem of 
grade inflation has been with us since at least the 1920s, 
when H. L. Mencken, in his American Mercury magazine, 
coined the term “American boob” to mean our national 
variant of philistinism. The flip side of “boob-ism,” in 
Mencken's formulation, was the wholesale enthusiasm 
for everything cultural, lest one be thought a philistine. 
It’s created a hell of confusion ever since. 

George Balanchine once complained that the praise 
had been laid on a little thick. “Everyone’s overrated,” 
said the greatest choreographer in history. “Picasso’s 
overrated. I’m overrated. Even Jack Benny’s overrated.” 
He meant that once it’s decided that someone is great, 
a misty halo of reverence surrounds everything he or she 
does. The reality is more prosaic: some things, or some 
parts of things, will be great and others not. It’s annoy- 
ing to be overpraised; it’s like showing your work to your 
parents. The lack of criticality is one of the things that 
give our current art milieu the feeling of the political 
sphere (I don’t mean political art). Politics, as a job, is the 
place where the truth can never be told; it would bring 
the merry-go-round to a halt. 

I decided a long time ago not to write about things I 


opposirEe Josh Smith, Untitled, 2013. 
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don't care for. So much work is deeply and movingly re- 
alized, and so many artists of real talent are working to- 
day that it’s just not worth the time to take an individual 
clunker to task. There’s an audience for everything—who 
cares? Besides, one can always be wrong. However, I’m 
compelled to make an exception in the case of 27-year- 
old Oscar Murillo. While it’s not his fault for being shot 
out of the canon too early, I feel one has to say something 
lest perception be allowed to irretrievably swamp reality. 
There have always been artists who were taken up by 
collectors, curators, or journalists; artists who fit a certain 
narrative but are of little interest to other artists. So why 
get worked up over it now? Of course it’s not just him. 
The problem is really one of what constitutes interpreta- 
tion; it’s the fault line of a deepening divide between how 
artists and curators see the world. Though it may seem 
unfair to single out Murillo, the best way to explain why 
the distinction matters is to describe his work. 

Murillo seems to want to say something with his 
work about palimpsest and memory and being an out- 
sider, but he lacks, to my eye, most of what is needed 
to make a convincing picture of that type. His grasp of 
the elements that engage people who paint—like scale, 
color, surface, image, and line—is journeyman-like at 
best. His sense of composition is strictly rectilinear; he 
doesn’t seem to have discovered the diagonal or the ara- 
besque. Worse, he can’t seem to generate any sense of 
internal pictorial rhythm. 

Murillo’s paintings lack personality. He uses plenty of 
dark colors, scraping, rubbing, dripping, graffiti marks, 
and dirty tarpaulins—run-of-the-mill stuff, signifiers 
all. The work looks like something made by an art direc- 
tor; it’s meant to look gritty and “real” but comes across 


as fainthearted. This is painting for people who don't | 


have much interest in looking, who prefer the backsto- 
ry to what is in front of their eyes. Murillo is in so far 
over his head that even a cabal of powerful dealers won't 
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be able to save him. He must on some level know this, 
and so he tries to make up for what’s missing by add- 
ing on other effects. One piece in “The Forever Now” 
is a pile of canvases crumpled up on the floor that view- 
ers can move about as they choose. It’s interactive—get 
it? MoMA visitors with a long memory will recognize 
this as a variation on early work by Allan Kaprow, the 
inventor of Happenings, who wished to mimic the “ex- 
pressionist” impulses in 50s paintings and channel them 
into little games that invited viewer participation with 
the result that what had once been pictorially alive be- 
came pure tedium. To quote Fairfield Porter, writing at 
the time, “[Kaprow] uses art and he makes clichés.... 
If he wants to prove that certain things can't be done 
again because they already have been done, he couldn't 
be more convincing.” You can kick Murillo’s canvases 
around from here to Tuesday—there is no way to bring 
them to life, because they never lived in the first place. 
The real news from “The Forever Now,” the good 
news, is that painting didn't die. The argument that 
tried to make painting obsolete was always a category 
mistake; that historically determinist line has itself ex- 
pired, and painting is doing just fine. Painting may no 
longer be dominant, but that has had, if anything, a sal- 
utary effect: not everyone can paint, or needs to. While 
art audiences have gone their distracted way, painting, 
like a truffle growing under cover of leaves, has devel- 
oped flavors both rich and deep, though perhaps not 
for everyone. Not having to spend so much energy de- 
fending one’s decision to paint has given painters the 
freedom to think about what painting can be. For those 
who make paintings, or who find in them a compass 
point, this is a time of enormous vitality. B 


oppostrE Charline von Heyl, Carlotta, 2013. 
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BOOM TIME FOR BRAZIL 


Who needs soccer when you've got fairs, galleries, and a tlood 


of international collectors animating the country’s art scene? 


BY BARBARA POLLACK 
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illions of soccer fans flooded Brazil in 2014 for 

the World Cup, but for the art world, the big 

story is that international collectors and art- 
ists are making their presence felt in this country’s once- 
isolated contemporary-art scene. With the success of the 
Sao Paulo Biennial and ArtRio fair in September, soon 
to be bolstered by the more profitable SP-Arte fair open- 
ing in Sao Paulo this month, collectors from around the 
globe are finding reasons to go to Brazil. 

A recent study conducted by Latitudes, an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of Brazilian galleries abroad, and 
ArtTactic, a market-research firm, found that 74 percent 
of international collectors surveyed either own or say 
they intend to buy the work of a Brazilian artist. Ameri- 
can collectors needn't have traveled far to encounter Bra- 
zilian art in 2014—there were major U.S. retrospectives 
of Lygia Clark at the Museum of Modern Art, Adriana 
Varejao at the ICA Boston, Sebastiao Salgado at the 
International Center for Photography, and Beatriz Mil- 
hazes at Pérez Art Museum Miami. Many U.S. galleries 
now represent at least one Brazilian artist, and Brazilian 
galleries are bringing works to the United States, espe- 
cially to Art Basel Miami Beach, where 2014 saw some 


17 Brazilian galleries in attendance, including pioneer 


Luisa Strina and powerhouse Mendes Wood DM. 
“In the last five years, I have seen the most exponen- 
tial growth in the Brazilian market,” said Sotheby’s Latin 
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American-art specialist Axel Stein, who attributes this to 
the increased recognition of the historic impact of Brazil- 


ian artists on international contemporary art, going back 
to the Neo-Concretists of the 1960s, with artists such as 
Clark, Hélio Oiticica, Mira Schendel, and Lygia Pape. 
According to Stein, there is also strong interest in the 
Brazilian modernist Candido Portinari. More recently, 
works by contemporary artists such as Milhazes, whose 
Meu Limdo (2000) sold at Sotheby’s New York in No- 
vember 2012 for $2.1 million, and Varejao, whose Parede 
com Incisées a la Fontana II (Wall with Incisions a la Fon- 
tana II), 2001, brought $1.8 million at Christie’s New 
York in 2011, have gleaned high prices. 

“From my perspective, this is a market that is com- 
pletely undervalued,” Stein asserted, adding that while 
Brazilian buyers still make up 70 percent of sales of Bra- 
zilian art, international collectors are catching on, espe- 
cially as they learn about the influence of Brazilian art 
on many movements in the United States and Europe. 
“This is why prices are going up, and the market is grow- 
ing exponentially.” 

“When you compare Brazilian artists’ prices to prices 
of U.S. or European artists, they are considerably less ex- 
pensive,” said New York art adviser and curator Simon 
Watson, who now spends half his time in Sao Paulo. 
“That means that a New York gallery could be work- 


ing with a very solid mid-career Brazilian artist at only a 
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fraction above a U.S. emerging artist, which means col- 
lectors can get involved without getting clubbed because 
they did not start 15 years ago.” 

You can sense the enthusiasm when visiting galleries 
in the Jardim and Vila Madalena neighborhoods of Sao 
Paulo. This is still a young scene, as is underscored by the 
Latitudes report, which found that more than 50 percent 
of the country’s galleries (most of which are in Sao Paulo) 
were founded after 2000, with half of those opening for 
business after 2011. Once exclusively a domestic market, 
most galleries are now taking on international artists to 
appeal to young Brazilian collectors and are finding that 
foreign collectors regularly attend their shows year-round, 
not just when the Biennial opens. 

Gallerist Luisa Strina, who has been in business since 
1974, has seen enormous developments in the last ten 
years. “It has changed totally. It has become internation- 
al. I sell mostly to foreign collectors outside Brazil. Now 
every gallery in Europe and the United States has to have 
a Brazilian artist,” she said, noting that, when she first 
showed at Art Basel in 1990, business was almost non- 
existent. At the same time, according to Strina, Brazilian 
collectors have become much more open to international 
contemporary art, owing to the success of the Sao Paulo 
Biennial. Founded in 1952, it is one of the oldest biennial 
expositions in the world, second only to Venice, but it be- 
came truly international in 1998 with Paulo Herkenhoff 








as its curator. ArtRio opened the door further in 2010, 
attracting David Zwirner, Gagosian, and Pace galleries. 
SP-Arte, the more established fair, founded in 2005, fol- 
lowed suit, recently adding Marian Goodman, Zwirner, 
Michael Werner, and Stephen Friedman galleries. And 
White Cube opened a branch in Sao Paulo in 2012 and 
will exhibit German artist Anselm Kiefer in April during 
the fair. 

The upcoming SP-Arte (April 9 through April 12) 
will be the biggest yet, with 142 galleries and special site- 
specific projects filling the 27,000 square meters of the 
Biennial Pavilion, designed by the legendary Brazilian 
architect Oscar Niemeyer. When it started ten years ago, 
there were only 49 galleries, all Latin American, attract- 
ing only 6,000 visitors. Now, many Brazilian galleries re- 
port that the fair is their main source of sales for the year. 

“When I began, foreign dealers would say, ‘I’m not 
coming because I don’t believe Brazilians buy interna- 
tional art,’ and they were right back then,” said SP-Arte 


founder and director Fernanda Feitosa. “But now, with 


PREVIOUS SPREAD The Biennial Pavilion in Sao Paulo, site of 
the upcoming 2015 SP-Arte fair. opposire Installation view 
of “Lygia Clark: The Abandonment of Art, 1948-1988” at 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York (May 10—August 24, 
2014). anove “Beatriz Milhazes: Jardim Botanico,” installa- 


tion view, Pérez Art Museum Miami. 
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the big growth of the economy, people are traveling more 
and going to every international art fair, so you see Bra- 
zilians starting collections at a younger age and looking 
at international art.” 

A controversial factor that limits sales of foreign art in 
Brazil is that of the value-added taxes, which add up to 
40 to 50 percent on art imports after federal, state, and 
municipal taxes are included. ArtRio was the first fair to 
obtain a dispensation on local VAT and was soon fol- 
lowed by SP-Arte, bringing the total down to 21 percent. 
This is still a steep price for foreign galleries to pay when 
bringing international art to Brazil. 

Still, the foreign galleries have drawn many more in- 
ternational collectors, who have only gained confidence 
in the Brazilian art market by exposure to the scene. “Of 
course, coming to Brazil you have a different feeling about 
our artists because you see them in context—in muse- 
ums and in collectors’ homes,” said Feitosa, noting that 
this year visitors will be invited to view the collections 
of Credit Suisse investment-banking head José Olympio 
da Veiga Pereira and his wife Andrea, New York’s Muse- 
um of Modern Art supporter Cleusa Garfinkel, and Sao 
Paulo experimental art space PIVO board members Ca- 
milla and Eduardo Barella, among others. Feitosa, whose 
husband is the former president of the Sao Paulo Bien- 
nial Foundation and current president of MASP, the Sao 
Paulo Museum of Art, will also open their home. 

One collector who has made a trip to Brazil an essen- 
tial stop on the art itinerary is mining magnate Bernardo 
de Mello Paz, whose Instituto Inhotim spreads over 
5,000 acres, dwarfing any other notion of a sculpture 
park. Combining a nature conservancy with 24 pavilions 
devoted to individual contemporary artists, Instituto In- 
hotim takes more than a day to see. 

“Bernardo Paz is a rich man, though maybe not by the 
standards of major art collecting today, but he had the 
desire and willingness to pour everything he had into 
this vision,” said Allan Schwartzman, the lead curator of 
the project. “What we've done here would not have been 
possible in the United States,” he said, pointing out that a 
combination of factors—inexpensive land, low construc- 
tion costs, low fabrication costs—make the operation of 
Inhotim possible. More importantly, the park provides 
plenty of space for works that could not be accommo- 
dated in almost any urban center in the United States. 
Matthew Barney’s pavilion, for example, is a geodesic 
dome, set in a eucalyptus forest, that houses a replica of 


OPPOSITE Views of Instituto Inhotim. FOLLOWING sPREAD Mat- 
thew Barney, De Lama Lamina, 2004-2009, installed at 


Instituto Inhotim. 
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an uprooted tree in the grip of a tractor. The installation, 
his contribution to a Carnival parade, was created as a 
commentary on deforestation. Inhotim’s latest commis- 
sion is a pavilion for artist R. H. Quaytman, the plans for 
which (including the artist’s paintings) were exhibited at 
Barbara Gladstone Gallery in New York in December. 
“There is a wonderful and rich history of collecting 
in Brazil, a country where there are probably more con- 
temporary artists than in most European capitals,” said 
Schwartzman, adding, “It is a very sophisticated, well- 
informed core of collectors, who at the same time have 
their own unique way of approaching acquisitions.” 

For foreign collectors trying to get a grasp on this rap- 
idly growing art scene, a good place to start is Galeria 
Fortes Vilaca, which represents Varejao, Milhazes, Er- 
nesto Neto, Iran do Espirito Santo, Jac Leirner, and 
Rivane Neuenschwander, among many other leading 
contemporary artists. “Brazilian artists have broken out 
of the Latin American label and are in dialogue with 
international contemporary art,” said gallery partner Al- 
exandre Gabriel. “I don’t feel like I am working in the 
center. We still feel we are on the periphery. But more 
and more, we are becoming part of an international itin- 
erary.” Mendes Wood DM, founded in 2010 by the part- 
ners Pedro Mendes, Matthew Wood, and Felipe Dmab, 
is the place to find a practical collision between inter- 
national and Brazilian artists. Combining four adjoining 
buildings, a recent exhibition brought together Brazilian 
sculptor Tunga with an installation by Lawrence Weiner. 
In their warehouse annex space in an industrial pocket 
of Sao Paulo, Mendes Wood DM exhibited the works 
of young Brazilian artist Paulo Nazareth, inspired by his 
endurance walks through Africa and Latin America. 

Video artist Thiago Rocha Pitta is a direct beneficia- 
ry of the internationalization of the Brazilian art scene, 
exhibiting through March 22 at Boesky East on New 
York’s Lower East Side, following a successful showing at 
Galeria Millan in Sao Paulo. Unlike earlier generations of 
Brazilian artists who focused on abstraction or Brazilian 
exoticism, Rocha Pitta pursues more universal sites, film- 
ing landscapes devoid of people. For his work at Boesky, 
he recorded the sound and sights of a desert in Argentina. 

Perhaps the most international of Brazil’s art stars is 
Vik Muniz, who, despite his success in the United States, 
spends two-thirds of his time in Rio de Janeiro. Often en- 
gaged in projects that interact with and benefit those liv- 
ing in the city’s poorest neighborhoods, the favelas, he is 
currently involved in building Escola do Vidigal, a school 


of technology for young children in the neighborhood of 


Vidigal. “I have a beautiful house in Rio, but I spend most 
of my days in Vidigal,” he said in an interview by phone. 





“People have stigmatized the favela for too long, and I 
think we have an opportunity here to reverse that.” 

Muniz, who grew up in a Sao Paulo slum before mov- 
ing to the United States in 1983 (with money he received 
as payment for being the victim of an accidental shoot- 
ing), has his own perspective on changes in the Brazil- 
ian art scene. “I am very influenced by the American and 
European art of my time, but I am a Brazilian person, 
which gives me a special way of looking at the world,” 
he said, noting that his most recent show in Brazil was at 
Nara Roesler in fall 2014. Nara Roesler has branches in 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. (Muniz is also represented 
by Sikkema Jenkins in New York.) “Today, older Brazil- 
ian art, like Oiticica, can bring millions of dollars, but we 
need exposure for new Brazilian talent. You have to be 
expensive enough for people to acknowledge it, but when 
art becomes expensive to the point of exclusivity, it makes 
it hard for young contemporary artists.” 

Younger galleries are also finding it hard to compete in 
the new internationalized Brazilian market. “It is really 
a small group of foreign collectors, and we try to show 
international artists, but local collectors haven't support- 
ed them,” said Juliana Freire of Emma Thomas gallery, 
which seemed more like an art collective when it started 
eight years ago, but has since grown into a well-respected 
gallery, thrivingalong with the careers of its 15 artists. It 
has now established itself in an open-plan gallery space 
in the Jardim’s designed to attract not just established 
collectors but also people simply curious about art. 

Thirty-five-year-old sculptor Lucas Simdes was the 
gallery’s breakout artist at the last SP-Arte and is now 
its top artist in number of sales, although his works go 
for a modest $4,000 to $15,000. “We are trying to open 
the space to new collectors, because, frankly, the market 
in Sao Paulo is too small for all the galleries that have 
opened in the past five years,” said Freire, adding, “We 
need to have more people from abroad curious to know 
what is happening here.” 

But for a veteran like Strina, there is no limit in sight 
for the Brazilian art market. 

“T think it will grow very big,” she said. “For the mo- 
ment we only have a market in Sao Paulo, but this market 
is starting to spread to Rio, to the north, and to the south. 
And there will be a market for every kind of art: primary 
market, secondary market, primitive, contemporary, and 
modern.” a 


opposite ‘Thiago Rocha Pitta, still from the video series Tem- 


poral maps of a non sedimented land, 2015. 





Barbara Pollack 1s a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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Tomorrow, and Tomorrow, 
and Tomorrow... 


The Guggenheim mounts an anti-retrospective of the 


time-obsessed artist On Kawara 


BY DAN DURAY 
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n Kawara was born on December 24, 1932, and 
died last summer just as curators were putting 
the finishing touches on his show at the Gug- 
genheim in New York. “Silence,” which opened Febru- 
ary 6, represents the first major museum overview of his 
work. The show exhibits his postcards, telegrams, maps, 
newspaper cuttings, journals, calendars, and his date, or 
“Today,” series—the paintings for which he is best known. 
He made the first of these on January 4, 1966, and all of 
them signal an attempt to distill the artist’s life into data, 
abstraction, or a hyphen between dates on a tombstone. 
Curator Jeffrey Weiss, who organized the exhibition, 
said that Kawara had always wanted to do a show at the 
Guggenheim because of the museum’s unique relation- 
ship to time. With the building’s spiraling layout, it is the 
only museum in the world in which, gazing around its 
famous rotunda, you can see most of a show at once. This 


layout, compared to other museums, tends to render visi-_ 


tors more blasé with their time than usual, as they zip up 
or down the ramp, putting an artist or movement on fast 
forward, or rewind. 





Kawara, whose practice remained essentially unchanged 
for 40 years, puts the place on pause. That is why, according 
to Weiss, the museum avoided using the term “retrospec- 
tive” for the show. “The word implies a way of looking at 
a career across time,” Weiss explained, “and since Kawara’s 
work concerns itself in a very specific and deliberate way 
with the passage of time, referring to a big show by him as 
a ‘retrospective’ almost sounds like a mistake.” 

Kawara’s most beloved works, and the ones that domi- 
nate this show, are his “Today” paintings, single-color 
works that consist of nothing more than the date on which 
they were made written in large white font on canvases 
that range from 8 by 10 to 61 by 89 inches (certain signifi- 
cant dates, like July 20, 1969, are naturally the subject of 
larger works). The hand-mixed, four-layer colors (mostly 
blue, red, and gray) pop, and the fonts are handsome. At 
the time of Kawara’s death, his gallery, David Zwirner, es- 
timated that he’d completed 29,771 of these pieces. 

But he was a painter only technically. Text, story, and 
character—the character of Kawara that he steadily 
projected into the world every day through these 
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works—were his real mediums. He was as much a writer 
as an artist. As if in reference to this, the Guggenheim, 
which consulted with Kawara about “Silence” before 
his death, decided to break up the show into novel- 
like chapters, each consisting of one of his series: “I 
Got Up” (postcards rubber stamped with those words 
and nothing else), “One Million Years” (in which two 
performers, reading from a 20-volume book, announce 
the years from 998,031 B.c. through a.D. 1,001,995), “I 
Am Still Alive” (where he sent out telegrams contain- 
ing that phrase as well as “I am not going to commit 
suicide don’t worry”), “I Went” (a chronicle of where 
he went, drawn on maps; he was dogmatic enough not 
to go anywhere else if he’d already completed that day’s 
record), “I Met” (binders full of lists of the people he 
met that day), “I Read” (newspaper stories), and “Jour- 
nals” (notebooks and calendars in which he chronicled 
his “Today” paintings’ progress, with a green dot on 
each day a “Today” painting was completed). 

Kawara’s information-heavy, tongue-in-cheek celebration 
of his existence’s banality has much in common with today’s 





obsession with social networks. Time is his readymade, 
and self-deprecating pseudo-narcissism his topic. He was 
a meticulous technician and he based the “Today” works on 
strict rules: He wrote the date in the format of the country 
in which he made the painting. If the country didn’t use a 
Roman alphabet, he would use Esperanto. The paintings 
come with boxes and part of a newspaper from that day. 
The decision in 2000 to make his smallest canvas size three- 
quarters of an inch larger, because he needed more space for 
the wider numerals, required much thought. When Kawara 
lost the rubber stamp he used for the “I Got Up” series, he 
stopped sending those postcards. 

The common denominator in all of Kawara’s works is the 
artist himself. “Kawara’s self lies at the center of the oeuvre,” 
Weiss writes in his catalogue essay, noting of course that 
“self” is a character, and a reclusive one at that. The work 
conjures the image of an ascetic who does little beyond 


PREVIOUS SPREAD APR — 7 1969, from “I Got Up,” 1968-79, 
stamped ink on postcard. apove Title, 1905, acrylic on 


canvas, triptych. 
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reading the newspaper and tracking his own movements. 

Part of the effect of the art, however, derives from the 
distance between the character and the real Kawara. 
Weiss likens this to the relationship between Marcel, the 
narrator of In Search of Lost Time, and Proust himself, 
even if Kawara’s time is not lost but captured. 


KAWARA WAS BORN ON KAWAHARA AND WAS A HIGH- 
school student in Japan when the United States dropped 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki (on August 6, 
1945, and August 9, 1945, respectively). Shortly after this 
he moved to Tokyo, where he began to make art, and, to 
his displeasure, became something of an art star. His best- 
known work from this period is surprisingly figurative: a 
series featuring mutilated naked bodies and body parts on 
bathroom floors. Another piece from his early years, one 
that might be thought of as a precursor to his “Today” 
series, is a triptych that reads, across its three panels, “One 
thing,” “1965,” and “Viet-Nam.” 

Kawara never explained publicly why he began mak- 
ing his “Today” paintings, nor did he bother to explain 
much else about his life, about which little is known be- 
sides the work that occupied a good deal of his time. 
And yet time—the topic he returned to daily—was 
something he seemed to exist entirely outside of. The 
world changed, but his work registered this as only a 
different set of numbers. 

As much as they might appear otherwise, works in the 
“Today” series were anything but dashed off. Each piece 
took around five to seven hours to make, and if Kawara 
did not finish before midnight on the day he started he 
would take a blade to the canvas and mark it as incom- 
plete. A friend staying with him on one January 30 later 
noted that there were paintings for January 28 and Janu- 
ary 29 of that year, yet none for the 30th. Someone once 
suggested that it might not be the worst thing in the 
world, from a practice perspective, if Kawara, in his old 
age, started giving himself three days to make one paint- 
ing. At this he apparently bristled. 

He also managed to have time that was his own— 
time to have romantic entanglements, to fish, to play 
chess, mah-jongg, and Monopoly, the latter of which he 
used to play in the 1960s against such like-minded art- 
ists as Joseph Kosuth (not, as one might expect, to make 
some kind of critique of capitalism, but simply because 
they liked the game). 

“He was just a normal person,” said the artist Law- 
rence Weiner, one of the few people who agreed to talk 


“T Went,” 1968-79, clothbound loose-leaf binders with plas- 
tic sleeves and inserted printed matter (ink on photocopy), 


24 volumes. 
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about Kawara the man, and did so only because the 
two artists didn’t actually know each other very well. 
“It’s strange. They've done the same thing to Hanne 
Darboven, these people who live their lives, but don’t 
live their lives exactly like they teach you in art school. 
They start to tell you that they’re odd but they’re not. 
They go out, they eat food,”—did Kawara miss an 
opportunity to preempt food blogs with a series, “I 
Ate?”—“and they live their lives and they have rela- 
tionships with artists. It’s just not a constant thing for 
them.” 

What does all of Kawara’s self-documentation amount 
to? Unlike Whitman, he didn’t sing of himself; he mono- 
logued on himself, with repetition and enough irony to 
imply we would never, ever know him, no matter how 
much data he put out into the world. One can’t quite 
claim that Kawara’s work anticipated the invention of 
social media, but who could ever have guessed we'd all 
end up living like him, broadcasting our every move, no 
matter how banal? As it turns out, prying into the life 
of Kawara is akin to perusing interests on a Facebook 
page. Kawara, though, was not merely claiming that the 
only differences between him and his audience are the 
ways they spend their days, the places they go, and the 
people they encounter. The real difference is that every- 
one besides Kawara seems to think these things make a 
difference. 

Kawara’s death last summer infuses the Guggenheim 
show with new meaning. As long as we live there’s a 
chance that we will change, but Kawara—in his work, 





at least—would seem to have renounced this possibility 
long ago. Many artists have attempted to make sense of 
the period at the end of the sentence we write with our 
lives; Kawara seemed to be adding one to the end of each 
day, exploring the temporal mortality that existed in ev- 
ery 24-hour timespan. 

The Beckettian humor that we still perceive in 
Kawara’s work, even in the face of his own mortality, is 
uncanny because we're all familiar with the laws of such 
comedians as Andy Kaufman: do something unfunny 
once and it’s not funny, do it for a prolonged period and 
it’s very funny, keep doing it and it becomes dark and 
uncomfortable. Kaufman has something else in common 
with Kawara, which is that some people think he’s still 
alive. Every day, Kawara’s fake Twitter handle announces 
to its 5,000 followers, “I Am Still Alive,” followed by the 
addendum “fart.” These messages may receive many re- 
Tweets, but they miss the point of his work. If we want 
to persist in the belief that Kawara lives on through his 
art—his daily record of his existence—it is because, as 
with Kaufman, we still want the bright side to peak 
through that darkness, still want the possibility that both 
men simply chose to drop the act and go away. Because 
otherwise the joke’s on them, just as it eventually will be 
on all of us. a 


opposite Telegram to Sol LeWitt, February 5, 1970, from “I 
Am Still Alive,” 1970-2000. 





Dan Duray 1s senior staff writer at ARTnews. 
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Laurie Simmons’s new work ventures closer to the human 


BY ANDREW RUSSETH 
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na frigid afternoon in January, the artist Laurie 

Simmons was in her airy second-floor studio 

in rural Cornwall, Connecticut, sipping coffee 
and talking about her recent work. For the past few years, 
she said, she’s been asking people, “What’s your favorite 
movie about an artist?” 

She put the question to me. Maybe Ed Harris’s Pollock 
(2000), I said. And hers? “I’m looking for one,” she said. 
“T think that’s why I want to make one.” 

Shooting on her first feature film was set to begin in a 
few months. “It’s a narrative feature called My Art,” Sim- 
mons said. “It’s the story of a woman artist of a certain 
age who, um... who teaches. She’s had some shows, and 
she has friends, and she has a really OK life. She’s single, 
but her dream is to push her work to another level and to 
have another show and have it written about. That’s her 
goal. Her goal isn’t to meet a man and fall in love.” 


Simmons stars as the artist—“a performance artist,” 


she explained. “What she does is, she re-creates her fa- 
vorite scenes from movies, but in a very flat-footed, DIY 
kind of way. She’s a feminist; she’s thoughtful.” 
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Simmons continued, “My goals are twofold: to present 
an accurate picture of a 60-something woman—some- 
body who isn’t either a teenager or on the verge of de- 
mentia, which are the two Hollywood polarities—as she 
lives in the world and, at the same time, to realistically 
convey how that somebody might go about making her 
work.” She paused, and let slip an ironic smile. “Not too 
big a goal, I know.” 

Bits and pieces of her fictional artist’s life story overlap 
with Simmons’s own biography. Simmons is 65, and the 
photographs that she has made over the past 40 years— 
she is still best known for her early set-up pictures us- 
ing dollhouses and figurines—are thoughtfully feminist. 
That said, she has achieved far more professional suc- 
cess than her protagonist. She may not have quite the 
household-name status of her Pictures Generation peers 
Cindy Sherman and Richard Prince, but she has been in 
gallery and museum shows around the world. 

In a few days Simmons had a show opening at the Arts 
Club in London; in May the Saint Louis Art Museum 


will show selections from a few of her series; and on 





March 13 she unveils a new body of work at the Jewish 
Museum in New York. 

Dozens of proofs for the photographs that will be in 
the Jewish Museum show, titled “How We See,” were 
set in rows on a table in Simmons’s studio. Each was a 
close-up of a beautiful young woman posing in front of a 
ghostly neon-colored backdrop. Something felt off about 
the models’ faces, but I couldn’t figure out what it was. 
Their eyes looked peculiar, maybe too real. 

“They're much more subtle than I thought they would 
be,” Simmons said, picking up a photograph of the fash- 
ion model Ajak Deng, in which her eyes are a metallic 
sienna. In fact, the women are posing with their eyes 
closed. Makeup artists painted the eyes onto their lids, 
picking up a strain of cosplay, or kigurumi, the Japanese- 
originated subculture in which people dress up as cartoon 
characters or dolls. 

“It’s about as close to the opposite of portrait photog- 
raphy as you can get,” Simmons said, “because my job is 
to get these girls to pose in a way that makes it seem that 
they’re looking at me.” (Interestingly, she remembered 





that the first artwork she ever owned was a poster of a 
painting by Margaret Keane of Big Eyes fame.) 

“It felt like I was blind,” Peche Di, one of Simmons’s 
models, told me. “It increased my empathy for people 
who cannot see. At the same time, I was in a meditative 
zone with heightened awareness.” 

Di, who poses with sparkling hazel-colored eyes, also 
had a personal connection to the project. “As a transgen- 
der woman,” she said, “the doll-girl community played 
an important role in my transition. When I was younger, 
I used to dress up as Japanese anime characters. These 
were mostly female, and dressing like them helped me 
grow into my own identity.” 

In recent years Simmons has been moving increasingly 


PREVIOUS SPREAD How We See/Lindsey (Gold), 2014. aBoye, 
rroM LEFT Blue Hair/Red Dress/Green Room/Arms Up; Yellow 
Hair/Brunette/Mermaids; Blonde/Pink Dress/Standing Cor- 
ner; Brunette/Red Dress/Standing Corner; Yellow Hair/Red 
Coat/Umbrella/Snow; Redhead/Pink & Black Outfit/Orange 
Room (all 2014). 
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toward art made with human-scale surrogates, which has 
caused her work to grow more uncanny, more unsettling. 
In 2009 she began making work with a high-tech Japa- 
nese love doll, which in turn led her to kigurumi. She's 
also shot disturbing-looking male medical dolls, whose 
eyes stay closed. “This kind of realism, this kind of pic- 
ture, where you really don't know what’s wrong, or what 
I’ve done to alter or invade the space, that’s kind of new 
for me,” Simmons said proudly. 

“The idea that she can see them, but they can’t see 
her—this funny idea of the creepy photographer—is su- 
per interesting to me,” said curator Kelly Taxter, who's 
organizing the Jewish Museum show. She likened Sim- 
mons’s new work to a kind of post-Pictures practice, one 
that is attuned to the ways in which users construct and 
disseminate their own images on sites like Twitter and 
Instagram, where Simmons has a strong following (about 
67,100 followers as of press time). 

As it happens, Richard Prince took a screenshot of one of 
the “How We See” images on Simmons's Instagram account 
and printed it as his own artwork for a show at Gagosian in 
New York. Simmons went to see it and was not happy. 

That was surprising to me; Prince’s move felt like no 
more than the logical, perhaps slightly bland, next step 
for a Pictures artist navigating the digital present. “I was 
pissed off because my work had been stolen by him,” 


Simmons told me. “And then I thought, “Wait a min- | 


ute. I’ve spent my life stealing.’ I'll call it ‘borrowing.’ 
I’ve spent my life borrowing. It was really this cascade of 
emotions.” In the end, “I think I was sufficiently pissed 


off that I had to get back into the studio,” she said. “Ulti- 
mately, it had a great effect on me.” 

Simmons said that she'd been thinking a lot about how 
the Internet and digital imaging relate to her work. “Pho- 
tography ended up becoming a medium that could be 
used to tell lies,” she said. Similarly, the Internet “seemed 
to be a place where we could all tell amazing lies about 
ourselves: about the way we look, about who we really 
are. In a chat room, who is this little girl you're talking to? 
Is she a 65-year-old perverted man?” 

Simmons’s new photographs meet this strange mo- 
ment in time with a lightly surreal splendor, combined 
with a dash of humor, and her work on them is continuing 
apace. “Invite the makeup artist, invite the model, pick a 
color, paint the eyes, put the blouse on, and you're good to 
go,” she told me. “I feel like this formula is failure-free.” 

Her Instagram account is another matter. “I have an 
uncomfortably large following, which has actually kind 
of paralyzed me because I don’t know who to be on 
Instagram,” she said. “At this point, it’s big enough that 
I don’t feel like sharing pictures of my children and dog. 
If I put up a picture of the weird Christmas cookies we 
made, I get over 1,000 likes, but if I put up my own 
work, I get a few hundred likes and a lot of people say- 
ing, ‘Ew, creepy!” 8 


opposite Walking House (Little), 1991/2014 (left); Walking 
Glove, 1991/2014 (right). 





Andrew Russeth is co-executive editor at ARTnews. 
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Sigmar Polke, Der Rabe (The Raven), 1996, acrylic on fabric, 75" x 79". Nahmad Contemporary. 


SIGMAR POLKE 


FERGUS MCCAFFREY, NOVEMBER 6 - DECEMBER 20 
PAUL KASMIN, NOVEMBER 11 - DECEMBER 23 
NAHMAD CONTEMPORARY, NOVEMBER 4 - JANUARY 15 


art-making was only partially in evidence in these 

three engaging, confounding shows. At McCaffrey, 
the walls and an installation including a wooden chair 
were plastered floor to ceiling with manipulated photo- 
copied drawings from 1995 to 2002. Viewed from a dis- 
tance the images conjured an 18th-century drawings sa- 
lon, while seen from up close they were sharp and blurry 
variations on printed imagery. The many subtle shifts in 


| he breadth of Sigmar Polke’s unbridled, compulsive 


size and focus created a sense of evolving narratives as 
well as suspense and even dread. 

Kasmin’s show, titled “The Distance to Things - The 
Proximity to Things,” was less about tricking the eye 
than it was about the spontaneous product of both hand 
and camera. The 19 photographs and some 30 drawings 
from the 1960s and 1970s from the Vogel Collection in- 
cluded uncalculated and witty works that were like the 
seeds of scattered thoughts and observations, linked only 


by virtue of their multifariousness. They ranged from the 
fuzzy photo Untitled, Self-Portrait with Naked Woman 
(ca. 1971) to the sharp Untitled, Dalmatian Dogs (1975) 
to Untitled, Sleeping Beggar (ca. 1972), a composition that 
looks as posed as an Atget photo. This was the most sur- 
prising, spontaneous, and engaging of the three shows. 
At the other end of the spectrum were the fabric pic- 
tures in “Threads of Metamorphosis” at Nahmad. Here 
Polke probed materials, history, styles, simultaneity—you 
name it—to suggest substance and ideas. He privileged 
chance, too, using toxic pigments and chemicals that 
would interact with environmental conditions to pro- 
duce unexpected effects. The charm of painting atop a 
busy-print fabric with white oil and dispersion, turning 
the painted area into what appears to be negative space, 
is wholly disarming. The nine paintings here varied so 
widely in style, technique, and content, yet they remained 
signature Polke. BARBARA A. MACADAM 
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Pablo Picasso, Les Femmes d’Alger (version H), 1955, oil on canvas, 51Y%4" x 637%". Pace. 


“PICASSO & THE CAMERA” 


GAGOSIAN 21ST STREET 
OCTOBER 28 - JANUARY 3 


“PICASSO & JACQUELINE’ 


PACE 25TH AND 57TH STREETS 
OCTOBER 31 - JANUARY 10 


ith two coinciding exhibitions these two 

powerful galleries flexed their muscles and 

their connections to Picasso. Gagosian’s 
“Picasso & the Camera” delved into the artist’s “unique” 
relationship with the camera over more than 60 years, 
covering his long life and many loves, styles, and influ- 
ences, ranging from African tribal art to the crested hel- 
mets on statues of ancient Greek warriors. With nearly 
100 paintings and drawings and 225 photos—from an 
1885 image of the four-year-old Pablo to his home mov- 
ies, self-images, and portraits by everyone from Lartigue 
and Man Ray to Brassai and Cecil Beaton—the show 
was grandly unfocused but full of revelations. Who 
knew that in a painting done days after Japan blockaded 
Tianjin, China, Dora Maar’s hat resembled a Japanese 
dreadnought? John Richardson, whose four previous Pi- 
casso shows focused on the stylistic influence of Picasso’s 
paramours, organized this show: “Td run out of women,” 
he told the New York Times. 





Pace’s doubleheader “Picasso & Jacqueline: The Evo- 
lution of Style” was a huge but concentrated gem, zero- 
ing in on Picasso’s final two decades and his December- 
May romance and marriage with Jacqueline Roque as 
the engine that powered his late breakthrough. Open- 
ing with a wall of some 50 photographs of the couple 
by David Douglas Duncan, it proceeded with over 140 
works by Picasso in which the long-necked Jacqueline 
sits with her cat in her lap or her Afghan Hound, Kabul, 
at her feet, or appears in his variations on Delacroix’s 
“The Women of Algiers.” 

The subtext of these shows was the somewhat mi- 
sogynous 20th-century one: the artist and his model, the 
creative genius and his passive muse, the masterpieces 
made possible by an adoring young wife. The role of the 
camera in Picasso’s work remains diffuse, but the role 
of Jacqueline is transmogrifying. During the ’50s, when 
people were saying he was washed up, Jacqueline’s pres- 
ence revitalized his work. KIM LEVIN 
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Sturtevant, Study for Muybridge Plate #97: Woman Walking, 1966, photograph, 774" x 8A". 


STURTEVANT 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
NOVEMBER 9 - FEBRUARY 22 


black dog whips across a field. In this looped, 
nine-second film, projected along the length 
of a long corridor wall, the soundtrack rein- 
forces the sense of speed, panting and thudding like a 
pumped-up heartbeat. Such was the rousing opener to 
the late Elaine Sturtevant’s retrospective, organized by 
MoMA PS1 curator Peter Eleey. The facing wall was 
papered with imitation Warhol cows, followed by cel- 
ebrated works that seemed at first to have been made by 
Duchamp, Beuys, Johns, Lichtenstein, and Muybridge, 
as well as Robert Gober and Felix Gonzalez-Torres; not 
many escaped her scrutiny. 
Known simply as Sturtevant, the scrappy artist who 
died last May at the age of 89 dedicated her entire con- 


troversial career to exploring ideas of originality, author- - 


ship, and modes of art production and dissemination. A 
pioneer in many ways, she was an appropriationist before 
appropriation was accepted as a valid artistic strategy (it 
still provokes lawsuits if not outrage). 


Sturtevant’s trademark, however, was to deliber- 
ately make inaccurate copies of her sources, so that 
hers would be only near replicas—“repeats,” she called 
them—initiating a complicated conversation about 
art and art making, starting with the photo of herself 
assuming the pose and garb of Beuys in that famous 
image. 

Elastic Tango (2010), an inverted pyramid of nine 
monitors, blinks with an array of disjunctive images 
taken from television as well as from her own videos. 
It includes a memorable scene that shows her as de 
Kooning sawing off her/his fingers with a cleaver, a nod 
to carnage-meister Paul McCarthy. 

As a mischievous installation gambit, the show con- 
tinued (intruded?) into a fifth-floor gallery. Distrust, 
however, is contagious, and for a moment, even the 
great Matisses in the galleries next door seemed suspect, 
Sturtevant-ized. That’s pretty powerful, as was this en- 
grossing, long overdue exhibition. LILLY WEI 
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Thomas Houseago, Moun Room, 2013-14, Tuf-Cal, 
hemp, and iron rebar, 36' x 45'6" x 12', installation 


THOMAS HOUSEAGO 


HAUSER & WIRTH 
NOVEMBER 10 - JANUARY 17 


culptor Thomas Houseago created an object/ 

environment that could be construed as all 

things to many people. Called Moun Room 
(2013-14), the installation was a huge cubistic maze 
divided into three chambers. Visitors could walk, 
climb, and crawl through it, sit in a corner, gaze out 
through its arched apertures, or worship, work, med- 
itate, or congregate there. Stunning in a white mod- 
ernist way and roughly construed like a cave dwell- 
ing, it satisfied in the way Cubism should and would, 
at once exposing inside and out, back, front, and side. 

The piece immediately evokes Le Corbusier, but it 
is both simpler and more open-ended than that ar- 
chitect’s gruff concrete structures, such as Harvard’s 
Carpenter Center. 

But, at its heart, Houseago’s plaster, hemp, and 
iron-rebar labyrinth has the attitude of a building 
in many costumes and states of dress and undress, 
which is strangely not surprising given the artist’s 
history as a figural sculptor. Witness his powerful 
piece Baby (2009-10) in the last Whitney Biennial 
that dramatically shows its muscular inner Picasso 
workings and is half pencil sketch. 

That Moun Room has this human dimension in all 
its guises is the real source of its originality and psy- 
chological complexity. It creates as much delight as it 
does disorientation—which is no mean achievement 


for a work of art. BARBARA A. MACADAM 
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John Waters, Brainiac, 2014, C-print, 36" x 29". 


JOHN WATERS 


MARIANNE BOESKY 
JANUARY 9 - FEBRUARY 14 


hen director John Waters puts on his 

artist hat he often reworks images, add- 

ing playful, generally crowd-pleasing 
twists—one might call it Pictures Generation Lite. 
For his third show at Boesky, he reimaged him- 
self with Botox and a facelift in Beverly Hills John 
(2012), riffing on Cindy Sherman. He aped Rich- 
ard Prince’s pulp work and redid the cover of Chitty 
Chitty Bang Bang as “Clitty Clitty Bang Bang” in 
Library Science #4 (2014). He also spliced a cruise 
ship, a crashing plane, a pink flamingo, and other 
oddities into classic Ansel Adams photos in Cancel 
Ansel (2014). The works ranged from an edgy greet- 
ing card (as in the above) to a solid bit of political 
propaganda, like Separate But Equal (2014), which 
offers up separate water fountains labeled “Gay 
Married” and “Gay Single”; a black man drinks from 
the “Single” fountain. 

But all of this was modest compared to Kiddie 
Flamingos (2014), a video of an uproarious table 
reading of Waters’s saucy 1972 classic Pink Fla- 
mingos by children, some decked out in wigs and 
makeup, all captivating. Waters narrates the action 
from behind the camera, absolutely giddy and en- 
couraging, underscoring the simple fact that even 
his most obscenity-minded films have at their core 
an unembarrassed, enthusiastic love. 

ANDREW RUSSETH 
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Ursula von Rydingsvard, Bent Lace, 2014, bronze, 
112" x 69" x 40". 


URSULA VON RYDINGSVARD 


GALERIE LELONG 
OCTOBER 23 - DECEMBER 13 


| | rsula von Rydingsvard’s powerful modular 


constructions resemble accretions produced 
by nature: meandering patterns in bark, or 
mountain ranges carved by glaciers. 

“Permeated Shield,” an exhibition of 14 works 
from 2012 to 2014, included several of the artist’s 
familiar assertive cedar-and-graphite constructions 
and four mixed-media pieces that revealed a more 
delicate dimension of von Rydingsvard’s persona. 

While not overtly feminist, these works advance 
the conversation begun by women sculptors of the 
late 20th century, focused on sustenance, biology, 
vulnerability, and critique of the modernist credo. 

The huge floor pieces seemed ancient, built in a 
gravity-defying crescendo from the ground up, wid- 
est at the top. Suspended spoon and ladle wall pieces 
looked ready to feed some oversize maw. The hollow, 
punctured top of Bent Lace (2014), a large form in 
bronze, flops over like a fabric sack, making the cen- 
ter of gravity hover. 

Standing back as far as possible, looking straight 
at Crossed Mirage II (2014), one could view the lines 
of a grid, but the cuts and undulations that roiled 
the sculpture’s surface actually confounded the 
structure that holds it together. Permanent as they 
may seems, von Rydingsvard’s works appear always 
about to become something else. 

JOHANNA RUTH EPSTEIN 





Michelle Stuart, Vaucluse, 2014, six framed archival ink-jet 
photographs, one framed drawing, ca. 38" x 35" overall. 


MICHELLE STUART 


LESLIE TONKONOW ARTWORKS + PROJECTS 
NOVEMBER 1 - DECEMBER 20 


ichelle Stuart’s exhibition “Silent Mov- 

ies” focused on photography—the artist’s 

own, and vintage images by others. These 
works, conjuring a world before global travel was rou- 
tine, were more dreamscape than documentation, al- 
though intimations of colonialism were inherent. In- 
stalled as a series of grids, the photos suggested film 
stills unspooling disjunctive but associative images. 

The prints, in understated black-and-white, se- 
pias, and pale tones, as in Fie/d Notes (2013), have a 
haunted air, steeped in objective scenes and personal 
memory. One work, Ghost/Memory/History (For Se- 
bald), 2013, is dedicated to the writer W. G. Sebald 
who often used images to flesh out his text. Indeed, 
Stuart’s project seems closely allied to Sebald’s blend 
of autobiography, historical investigation, fiction, 
and travelogue. 

The largest work present, Hear the Mermaids Sing 
(2013), seemed even larger with its galactic point of 
view filled with pictures of a starry cosmos alternat- 
ing with what might be clouded skies or nuclear det- 
onations, and instruments for probing the universe’s 
mysteries, including an observatory. A solitary fig- 
ure appearing in several frames might represent the 
spirit of Homer’s Odysseus, Galileo, Caspar David 
Friedrich’s wanderers, Joseph Conrad’s anti-heroes, 
and Stuart herself—lured by the siren song of exis- 
tential meaning. LILLY WEI 
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80" x 68%". 


JOENGE 


LONGHOUSE PROJECTS 
DECEMBER 12 - FEBRUARY 7 


verging on “everything,” as promised by its title, 
“make me one with everything,” the start of a 
Buddhist joke involving a hot dog. Rooted in the 
likes of Beuys, arte povera, Rauschenberg, and Rich- 
ard Tuttle, these works, made from a rich and motley 
trove of materials—felt, cotton, flags, bricks, tires, a 
black car bumper, drums, a capsized umbrella, signs, 
and more, were set on the floor, hung on walls, and 
suspended from on high. They were the discards of 
daily life that Fyfe salvaged from Vietnam and other 
Southeast Asian countries where he likes to wander. 
His collages here were particularly gratifying, a lyri- 
cal balance of painting, bright graphics, photographs, 
and found items on canvas, cardboard, and paper. 
Though seemingly effortless, based on serendipi- 
tous, sensitively inspired pairings, the works were 
held together by a formal intelligence that belied 
that nonchalance. His is a populist art for the co- 
gnoscenti, a wry transfiguration of the insistently 
commonplace, one that is not without political rum- 
blings. Fyfe’s creations also take the temperature of 
the region’s transitions, its growing materialization 
and globalization, with a nod—the Union Jack that 
emblazons the surface of Bull (2014), say—toward 
its complicated past. The oddly appealing, cobbled- 
together Bench (2012-14) of uncertain durability is 
poignantly symbolic. LILLY WEI 


] oe Fyfe’s recent exhibition was almost baroque, 
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Medardo Rosso, Enfant malade (Sick child), 1889, wax 
over plaster, 10%" x 10" x74". 


MEDARDO ROSSO 


CENTER FOR ITALIAN MODERN ART 
OCTOBER 17 - JUNE 27 


egant setting for the first large-scale show since 
1963 devoted to Medardo Rosso (1858-1928). 
Hugely admired by the Futurists, a friend and rival 
of Rodin, Rosso created a kind of melting, haunted 
figuration—in plaster, wax, and bronze—perfectly in 
keeping with the fractured approaches of his day. His 
range was small, and he liked to repeat subjects. 
CIMA included most of his better-known sculp- 
tures, like Ecce Puer (1906), Madame Noblet (1897), 
and Bookmaker (1894). All have the power of veiled 
faces or forms just emerging from the primordial 
murk. But the real bonanza in this show can be 
found in the dozens of drawings and photographs 
on view, with most of the photos relating directly to 
the sculptures (and intended as works in their own 
right); the drawings show the artist making notes on 
the fly—and they have a curious synchronicity with 
the two Cy Twomblys on display. The drawings are 
often so abstract that what they portray can barely 
be discerned, but those that limn the figure—like 
Donna al balcone (1912), or the subject of an untitled 
sketch of a woman fixing her hair—are breathtak- 
ing in their economy. The photos give a notion of 
the eerie ambience that prevailed in Rosso’s studio, 
with one shot of his sculpture Impressione d’omnibus 
(1884-85) suggesting guests who have stayed way 
too long at the banquet. ANN LANDI 


| he gallery spaces here offer an austere but el- 
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Louise Bourgeois, Femme, 1993, bronze, silver nitrate, 
and polished patina, 11" x 6" x 4'A". 


LOUISE BOURGEOIS 


CHEIM & READ 
OCTOBER 30 - JANUARY 10 


way to liberate sculpture from floors and walls: 
suspend it. She explored the idea for some 60 

years, judging by the chronological span of this pow- 
erful show of three drawings and 21 objects. 

Bourgeois may have been haunted by the Hanged 
Man from the Tarot deck, a symbolically charged 
figure residing between worlds, neither of earth nor 
heaven—precisely the zone where art should be ex- 
perienced, simultaneously in and out of context. 

Femme (1993), a small bronze, removed us to a dif- 
ferent age, since it so clearly resembles the Paleo- 
lithic statue known as the Venus of Willendorf. This 
piece links Bourgeois to that remote culture’s glori- 
fication of the fertile female body while simultane- 
ously evoking the liberated sexuality of 20th-century 
women. The tactile, fleshlike texture of the bronze 
transformed it into a fetish meant to be touched. 

We expect to find bodies and body parts in a Bour- 
geois show, and they abounded here: twisted torsos, 
fabulous red legs absent the dancers, skeletal legs 
marching from a wall. There were also hanging phal- 


| ouise Bourgeois (1911-2010) found the perfect 


luses, trophies of masculinity overcome. 

The three drawings from the 1940s connected 
Bourgeois stylistically to post-World War II New 
York while simultaneously expressing the artist’s id- 
iosyncratic messages. Even after death Louise Bour- 


geois astonishes. ALFRED MAC ADAM 








Huguette Caland, Bribes de Corps, 1973, oil on linen, 
IO 5c SA 


HUGUETTE CALAND 


LOMBARD FREID 
OCTOBER 30 - DECEMBER 20 


igh-spirited, coquettish, and mischievously 
= provocative just begins to describe Huguette 

Caland’s paintings and works on paper from 
1970 to 1985. In disarmingly playful colors, Caland 
rendered geometry lubricious and personal as she 
seesawed between abstraction and figuration, land- 
scape and body, especially in the delightful “Bribes de 
Corps” (Body Fragments) series from 1973. 

The swelling forms—nothing could be sexier than 
one of her shapes meeting another, the line between 
them electric—breasts, thighs, bellies, buttocks, as well 
as mountains and valleys, all recall Brancusi’s inves- 
tigations of reductive figuration, Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
double-entendre flower paintings—but without the 
coyness of petals—and Louise Bourgeois’s soft sculp- 
tures. On view were also some caftans, part of a proj- 
ect with Pierre Cardin. Miroir (1974) is threaded with 
a sketch of a nude, breasts, navel, pudenda, and butt 
cleavage appropriately placed front and back. 

Caland was born in 1931 in cosmopolitan Beirut 
(the daughter of the first president of the Republic 
of Lebanon), lived in Paris for some time, and then 
came to the United States, first to New York then 
settling in Venice, California, in 1987. Caland is 
another under-recognized woman artist who is fi- 
nally becoming more visible in her late years, and 
while better late than never, one wonders why it 
took so long. LILLY WEI 
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Julie Hedrick, The Golden Mirror, 2014, acrylic, gold 
metal leaf, and lime plaster on wood, 6" x 6". 


JULIE HEDRICK 


NOHRA HAIME 
NOVEMBER 18 - JANUARY 3 


ulie Hedrick’s recent series of paintings, titled 
“Alchemy,” were displayed in a windowless gal- 
lery with three out of four walls painted black. 
Odysseus Touched by Athenas Wand (2013), Tree of 
Life (2013-14), and The Empty Mirror I (2014) were 
among the evocative titles that invited us on a jour- 
ney into ancient myth, spirituality, and transforma- 
tion. The installation heightened the drama of the 
artist’s palette, limited to black, gold, and white, and 
facilitated movement from object to object in a pro- 
gression not dissimilar to guided meditation. 
Compositions ranging in size from 4 by 4 inches 
to 36 by 72 inches in combinations of lime plaster, 
gold leaf, acrylic, and oil constituted an experimen- 
tal approach to texture and medium that made this 
voyage uneven. Hedrick’s feather-like strokes, for 
example, called attention to the weave of the can- 
vas in Philosophers Waters II and III (both 2013) and 
Alchemy (2014), while her gold and white pigments 
were sometimes applied so thickly they threatened to 
slide off the surface, as in The Golden Mirror (2014). 
Ancient alchemists experimented with base met- 
als, seeking to turn them into gold and attain im- 
mortality. Painters, from Caspar David Friedrich to 
those of the Hudson River School and then the Ab- 
stract Expressionists, to whom Hedrick is heir, have 
reached for the sublime and the eternal. Hedrick has 
made a valiant effort. JOHANNA RUTH EPSTEIN 





Richard Diebenkorn, Untitled, ca. 1988-91, gouache, 
charcoal, and pasted paper on joined paper, 40" x 27". 


RICHARD DIEBENKORN 


VAN DOREN WAXTER 
NOVEMBER 5 - JANUARY 16 


n 1988, Richard Diebenkorn moved from Los An- 

geles, locus and inspiration for his famed “Ocean 

Park” series, to the small village of Healdsburg on 
the Russian River, 70 miles north of San Francisco. 
In the five years before his death, in 1993, the art- 
ist was clearly looking for new directions, and this 
choice selection of works on paper (no major paint- 
ings emerged from his last five years) hinted at where 
the mind and eye were taking him. Ghosts of the 
“Ocean Park” canvases remained in several of the 
untitled works in this show, subtitled “The Healds- 
burg Years 1988-1993.” 

It was as if small sections of those massive paint- 
ings called for elaboration and magnification. But 
oddly biomorphic shapes appeared, too—a curvy 
wedge encasing striped triangles, blotchy vegetal 
forms—and in three gouaches the artist introduced 
intense green fields that may have reflected the lush- 
ness of his new surroundings (he once remarked that 
“what an artist does is all about what’s around him”). 

A couple of pieces barely suggested Diebenkorn: 
one, a palimpsest of black-and-gray scaffolding, 
much repainted, as if with Wite-Out; the other, 
a kind of geometric color study against a penciled 
graph. The only figurative work was a jagged gap- 
toothed skull, an almost comical intimation of mor- 
tality, dating from the last year of the artist’s life. 

ANN LANDI 
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Judith Scott, Untitled, 2000, fiber and found objects, 
lexan 2mxeal ite 


JEDIT SCO 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
OCTOBER 24 - MARCH 29 


fflicted with Down syndrome and confined 

to an institution from the age of seven, Judith 

Scott found her voice as an artist when she 
was 43, after her twin sister became her legal guardian 
and enrolled her in the Creative Growth Art Center 
in Oakland, California. For decades Scott had been 
dismissed as “profoundly retarded,” when in fact she 
was unable to communicate because she was deaf. But 
once she discovered yarn, fabric, buttons, and other 
oddments (even wadded-up paper towels), Scott rap- 
idly evolved a vocabulary that was by turns fanciful 
and ferocious. 

All the untitled works in this show, which is subti- 
tled “Bound and Unbound,” were made between 1987 
and Scott’s death in 2005. They evince an Expression- 
ist feel for color, although she had rejected paint as a 
medium early on. It is as if, in skeins of yarn and bits 
of cloth, she were channeling de Kooning and Pollock. 

Often concealing invisible armatures and teased 
into lumpy shapes, the artist’s constructions some- 
times have a shamanistic power and suggest objects 
from other cultures—a rain stick or a papoose or some 
strange and magical totem whose meaning is alien to 
us. When she does incorporate recognizable bits of 
flotsam from the real world—a chair, a bicycle wheel, 
or a shopping cart—Scott ventures slyly close to cri- 
tiquing consumer culture or an out-of-control Mar- 
tha Stewart mania for crafts. ANN LANDI 








Nnenna Okore, Transitions, 2013, newspapers and 


acrylic, 100" x 120" x 12", 


NNNENNA OKORE 


DAVID KRUT PROJECTS 
NOVEMBER 20 - JANUARY 17 


ful show were essentially celebrations of the 
organic. Though constructed from manmade 
materials, many that the Nigeria-raised Okore col- 
lected during a Fulbright year in that country, the 
sculptures appeared to be almost alive. Woven, tan- 
gled, twisted, and knotted, they were at once beau- 
tiful and ethereal as well as mercilessly mangled 
testimonies to life, death, and regeneration. 
Memory (2013), a mass of cloth and plaster paint- 
ed over with gold acrylic, extended six long tenta- 
cles up the wall like a gilded jellyfish, gone belly-up. 
And Enigma (2013), a plaster form wrapped in jute 
frayed into a fine coat of black fur, stuck to the wall 
like a molting caterpillar. 
The stars of the show were three larger-scale 


| he ten sculptures in Nnenna Okore’s power- 


works that hung like unruly tapestries. Transi- 
tions (2013) consists of three bichrome matted 
panels of newspaper-and-acrylic strands. Curling 
in on themselves and spooning each other, they 
seemed to resist the wall, rippling against it, about 
to writhe free. dja Nsukka (2014), a weaving of 
threadbare burlap, handmade paper, and sunset- 
hued dye, is stretched and strained into a porous 
network of pilling fiber. These intricate and frag- 
ile sculptures appeared to be in the perpetual pro- 
cess of unraveling—potent reminders of our own 
mortality. ALEXA LAWRENCE 
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Seokmin Ko, Blue Square, 2013, limited-edition 
archival pigment print, 56%" x 67", 


SEOKMIN KO 


ART PROJECTS INTERNATIONAL 
OCTOBER 22 - DECEMBER 20 


ism, for all its purity, can still play tricks on the 

eye. For his second U.S. show, this Korean pho- 
tographer exhibited six works from the ongoing series 
he began in 2013, starting with Blue Square (2013), 
a photograph of a cobalt-blue storage unit set in the 
middle of an overgrown field. The imposing, window- 
less structure looks as if it has been Photoshopped into 
the scene in such a way that it is like an impostor in 
the calm environment with its cloudless sky and flat 
topography. Yet the image has not been manipulated, 
and there are tire tracks in the dirt road in front of the 
tank to prove that humans have been there. 

People never appear in the artist’s tightly com- 
posed photographs, causing the pictures to resemble 
utopian vistas rather than images of Korean urban- 
ity. As an example, Seoul Square (2014), with its ab- 
sence of cars or trains on the overpass through the 
cityscape, looks less like the South Korean capital 
than the concept for a Steven Spielberg film set in 
the distant future. 

Ko’s sense of scale and composition is the mark of 
a patient artist—the kind of photographer who waits 
for an image to reveal itself rather than seeking it 
out. Likewise for the viewer. Looking at Ko’s work 
is a kind of meditative act. The complexity of these 
photographs became obvious only after prolonged 
observation. ALEX GREENBERGER 


S eokmin Ko’s “Strip Show” proved that minimal- 
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Kellyann Burns, 9:53 PM 9/16/14, 2014, oil on 
Alu-Dibond, 60" x 60". 


KELLYANN BURNS 


MCKENZIE FINE ART 
JANUARY 9 - FEBRUARY 8 


ard-edged is too narrow a term to describe 
= Kellyann Burns's abstract paintings. For one, 

the edges of the compositions literally bleed, 
with stiffened drips of oil paint stretching out in all 
directions. In some pieces, the line between colors is 
more Gerhard Richter than Ellsworth Kelly, with the 
layers of pigment scraped and rubbed away. Burns 
uses brushes, palette knives, spatulas, and sandpaper 
to build up her compositions and then systematically 
wears them back down, leaving behind remnants of 
her process on each Alu-Dibond panel. The works 
here hung like candy-colored reminders of the rav- 
ages of time. 

In her 60-by-60-inch 3:18 PM 9/22/14, five rect- 
angles of color overlap, with a thick bright yellow 
creeping in from the upper right corner, threatening 
to blot out the dark green underneath. In the bor- 
dering steely blue expanse, underlying layers peek 
through—exposed, then covered, then revealed again. 

Some surfaces have been scoured with sandpaper 
until rough and transparently thin, fading into other 
colors. Some are highly polished and almost reflec- 
tive in their opacity. In 11:03 AM 9/01/14, a lime- 
green expanse is both, bisected on the diagonal into 
glossy and matte. Simultaneously vibrant and fading, 
joyful and pensive, Burns's paintings are testaments 
to their own making, and to the inevitability—and 
potential beauty—of decay. ALEXA LAWRENCE 
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Duane Michals, Primavera, 1984, gelatin silver print with oil paint, 22" x ie 


DUANE MICRALS 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM OF ART, PITTSBURGH 
NOVEMBER 1 - FEBRUARY 16 


ic (a Storyteller,” the Carnegie Museum of Art’s de- 
finitive Duane Michals retrospective, salutes a 
photographer best known for his surreal, multi-image 
narrative works. Organized by Linda Benedict-Jones, 
the Carnegie’s curator of photography, the show brings 
together hundreds of Michals’s pictures from the last 60 
years. It ranges from early commercial portraits of Marcel 
Duchamp, Joseph Cornell, Meryl Streep, and Sting, tak- 
en for Time, Life, and Vogue, to recent geometric abstrac- 
tions hand-painted on 19th-century tintype portraits. 
The exhibition also includes autobiographical photo- 
essays in which Michals explores Pittsburgh and the 
nearby city of McKeesport, where he was born in 1932. 
Its primary focus, however, is Michals’s trademark use 
of sequential images to tell stories of life, death, and the 
afterlife, sin and redemption, fear, wonder, and magic. 
Michals began making these sequences—to which 
he added titles, descriptive prose, or poetic musings in 
scratchy handwriting—in the 1960s, when the standard 





for both documentary and fine-art photography was the 
single, inviolate image. Michals’s use of staged scenes 
and blurring of fact and fiction set his pieces even fur- 
ther apart from the photographic conventions of the 
time, while anticipating the work of artist photogra- 
phers like Cindy Sherman and Lorna Simpson who 
emerged in the 1980s. 

On view are projects such as_4 Man Going to Heaven 
(1967), in which a nude young man ascends a stairwell 
and appears to vanish through a window at the top in a 
blaze of light. In another seminal work, Christ in New 
York (1981), a contemporary Jesus weeps over a woman 
who has died during an illegal abortion, defends a ho- 
mosexual from a beating, and is ultimately shot and 
killed by a mugger. 

Through it all, Michals comes across as a thinker who 
uses images and words to take on big philosophical is- 
sues. Thanks to his ability to reveal the miraculous side 
of the quotidian, the effect is irresistible. STEVEN LITT 
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Larry Sultan, Business Page, 1985, from the series “Pictures From Home,” chromogenic print, 30" x 40". 


LARRY SULTAN 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART 
NOVEMBER 9 - MARCH 22 


arry Sultan is not an easy photographer to categorize. 

He and Mike Mandel—they met while in graduate 

school at the San Francisco Art Institute—created a 
touchstone of conceptual photography with their series 
“Evidence” (1975-77). But Sultan’s equally well-known 
“Pictures from Home” (1983-92), is autobiographical: 
an extended series of color portraits of his aging parents, 
combined with text, old snapshots, and stills from home 
movies. 

Though Sultan spent much of his career in the Bay 
Area, it’s fitting that “Here and Home,” his first post- 
humous retrospective, is in Los Angeles; at the heart of 
his work is the social and cultural landscape of the San 
Fernando Valley, where he grew up. The exhibition in- 
cludes about 200 photographs from the mid-1970s to 
2009, when Sultan died at age 63. 

“Evidence” was Sultan’s breakthrough project. Origi- 
nally published as a book, it consists of pictures culled 
from the archives of such governmental and engineering 


entities as the Department of the Interior and the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory. The chosen photographs are imbued 
with a mysterious life beyond their original documentary 
purpose, as in a strangely poetic image of a massive tangle 
of cables stretching from a hulking early computer to an 
office desk. 

Sultan and Mandel continued to work collaboratively 
for over two decades after “Evidence,” making early and 
witty use of appropriated images. Yet Sultan on his own 
was a different artist. Another widely known series, “The 
Valley” (1998-2001), centered on porn-movie crews 
working in the same middle-class suburban terrain de- 
picted in “Pictures From Home.” While more distanced 
than his photographs of his parents, these images of actors 
in offstage moments also have a strong melancholy mood. 
“Pornography was a decoy,” Sultan wrote, adding that he 
wanted viewers to feel a sense of being lost in those houses. 
He did go home again in his photographs, but not without 


a strong sense of displacement. ROBERT L. PINCUS 
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Paul Strand, Young Boy, Gondeville, Charente, France, 
1951, gelatin silver print, 7%" x 9%". 


PAUL STRAND 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
OCTOBER 21 - JANUARY 4 


tory of 20th-century camera work probably 
found some of the images in “Paul Strand: Mas- 
ter of Modern Photography” familiar. Strand’s austere 
views of New England, maritime Canada, and New 
York City, as well as his portraits and still lifes, have 
become markers of modernist creative expression. 
After studying with photographer and social critic 
Lewis Hine, Strand (1890-1976) quickly aban- 
doned the pictorialist manner that sought legitimacy 
for photographs by imitating painting. He began 
to dwell on the sooty dynamism of New York City, 
capturing its streets and architecture and devising an 
angled lens to make portraits of nameless strangers 
without their knowledge. This alternation between 
detached and intimate views culminated in Strand’s 
1920 collaboration with Charles Sheeler on Man- 
hatta, a cinematic portrayal of a day in the life of the 
city, screened continually during the run of the show. 
The exhibition also emphasized Strand’s many 
book projects, such as Time in New England (1950) 
and Un Paese (1955), through which he sought the 
widest possible reception for his social documentary 
work. Presenting Strand as a soberly defiant figure, 


| ven visitors minimally acquainted with the his- 


a believer in the camera as an instrument of human 

truth and generator of formal marvels, this show of- 

fered a truly wide-angle view of his achievement. 
KENNETH BAKER 








Andra Ursuta, “As I Lay Drying,” 2014, 


installation view. 


ANDRA URSUTA 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART, MIAMI 
DECEMBER 3 - MARCH 15 


ith a punning title evoking William 

Faulkner’s 1930 novel, Andra Ursuta’s 

solo show “As I Lay Drying” highlights 
her gothic wit. One of the ICA’s two inaugural ex- 
hibitions, this survey of the Romanian-born, New 
York-based artist’s work is installed in Miami’s land- 
mark 1921 Moore Building, this brand-new muse- 
um’s temporary home. 

Like Faulkner's story, the exhibition incorporates 
multiple points of view. Sculptural objects have been 
set on wood and Sheetrock platforms, which are in 
turn balanced on beams crisscrossing the building’s 
stripped-out, four-story atrium. As viewers climb 
from level to level, they see the artworks from dif- 
ferent vantages. 

This violation of the institution’s architecture par- 
allels Ursuta’s treatment of male and female figures, 
which are often presented as abused or desecrated. A 
2012 group of 42 gaily painted urethane casts of the 
artist’s buttocks greets visitors on an upper floor. Crush 
(2011), a flattened, corpse-like simulacra of the Ur- 
suta’s body appears splotched with semen on the floor 
of the atrium. It echoes the artist’s wry, chilling com- 
ments on force in the sculptural vignettes sited on the 
beams above it. In Soft Power 1 and Soft Power 2 (both 
2013) huge inflatable fists, clad in recycled quilts and 
afghans, swell and deflate like cartoons, simultane- 
ously hilarious and horrifying. ELISA TURNER 
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Carol Rama, Passionate, 1939, watercolor on paper, 237%" x 17/4". 


CAROL RAMA 


MACBA, BARCELONA 
OCTOBER 31 - FEBRUARY 22 


important women artists—Claude Cahun and Lou- 

ise Bourgeois among them—mainstream art-world 
acknowledgement arrived very late. Rama, now 96, was 
over 80 years old when the Venice Biennale awarded her 
the Golden Lion in 2003, although prior to that artists 
such as Kiki Smith, Cindy Sherman, and Rosemarie 
Trockel had already acknowledged her influence. Now 
“The Passion According to Carol Rama,” an ambitious 
and thoroughly researched traveling retrospective, intro- 


5 or Carol Rama, as for too many other immensely 


duces her work to a wider audience. 

The show includes an impressive array of Rama’s water- 
colors and drawings from the 1930s and ’40s, censored by 
the Italian fascist regime of the time. Powerful representa- 
tions of sexuality, works such as Heretic (1944), in which a 
headless male torso sodomizes some kind of strange furry 
animal, or Marta (1940) and Passionate (1943), both 


showing nude women surrounded by multiple phalluses, 
were groundbreaking in their refusal to adapt themselves 
to contemporaneous discourses surrounding gender and 
sexuality. 

Also on view were assemblages made of bicycle tires 
and debris, among them Omens of Birnam (1970), Arsenal 
(1970), and Spells (1984), showing Rama to be a fasci- 
nating explorer of “deviant” objecthood in her sculptures. 
These did to arte povera just what Eva Hesse’s works 
did to Minimalism: inject a strong dose of carnality and 
bodily matters into the art of a rather abstract and intel- 
lectual movement. Rounding out the show, two of Rama's 
collages from the ’60s, Bricolage (1967) and Pornography I 
(1965), play with body fluids and body parts (eyes, teeth) 
and reenact the lifelong obsessions and lucid approach of 
one of the more interesting and unjustly neglected Euro- 
pean artists of this century. JAVIER MONTES 
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Berlinde De Bruyckere, J.L., 2005-6, wax, epoxy, wood, and iron, 67" x 17" x 24%". 


BERLINDE DE BRUYCKERE 


S.M.A.K., GHENT 
OCTOBER 18 - FEBRUARY 15 


he works in Belgian artist Berlinde De Bruyckere’s 
mid-career retrospective “Sculptures & Drawings 
2000-2014” appeared nightmarish, but the abomi- 
nation they depict is actually the banal reality that we all 
do, or will, face. When viewed intimately, they speak to the 
private dismay felt on seeing skin get thinner, veins more 
visible, hair more brittle, and bodies increasingly alien. 
Since the 1990s, using leather, wax, wood, wool, horse- 
hair, and traditional drawing materials, De Bruyckere 
has been creating artworks that initially evoke tortured 
creatures from horror films and art history. Here, wax 
images of distorted bodies are displayed in vitrines, bun- 
dles of wax animal bones tied together in red, weath- 
ered fabric are piled on wooden plinths, and biomorphic 
sculptures made of horse skin are suspended from metal 
scaffolds under the soaring ceilings of S.M.A.K. 
De Bruyckere’s works are ghostly rather than gory. 


None of her human figures have faces, and her ani- 
mals are mostly headless. They are reduced to twisted 
forms—at times with limbs that resemble the dead 
branches of trees. A work from a suite of watercolors 
dated from 1998 to 2010 shows a female figure whose 
hair resembles gushing blood but turns dead and color- 
less in later drawings. 

The artist’s palette is restricted to basic anatomical 
colors. Unlike similar works by Kiki Smith and John 
Isaacs, De Bruyckere’s bodies do not seem cursed or 
corrupted by magic. They are impossibly contorted and 
yet remain believable. Even the wax-covered pieces of 
a tree trunk arranged in an antique display case in 028 
(2007) imply human frailty. The subtle pale blue under 
a white over-layer of wax on the wood looks too much 
like veins under skin to not evoke feelings of disqui- 
etude and empathy. ANA FINEL HONIGMAN 
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Niki de Saint Phalle, Saint Sébastien (Portrait of My Lover/Portrait of My Beloved/Martyr nécessaire), 
early 1961, paint, wood, and various objects on wood, 39%" x 29%" x Gun 


NIKI DE SAINT PHALLE 


REUNION DES MUSEES NATIONAUX-GRAND PALAIS, PARIS 
SEPTEMBER 17 - FEBRUARY 2 


iewers familiar with the work of Niki de Saint 
Phalle (1930-2002) know her sprightly, color- 
ful Nana figures with their exaggerated bosoms 
and hips, but this impressive retrospective also revealed 
the darker side of de Saint Phalle’s vision. Throughout 
her career, the self-taught French American, often de- 
scribed as the first feminist artist, veered between the 
comic and the socially critical. Body politics, sexual ex- 
ploitation in general and child abuse in particular, is a 
recurrent subject in her multifaceted work—as in her 
hypnotic, painfully autobiographical film Daddy (1973), 
which describes her own rape at the age of eleven. There 
was scarcely a medium de Saint Phalle did not explore 
in what seemed a passionate need for self-expression— 
she was at once a painter, assemblagist, sculptor, per- 
former, and filmmaker. 
The first major show of de Saint Phalle’s work to 


appear in Paris in some 20 years, this exhibition consisted 
of around 200 works and archival artifacts. Starting with 
figurative canvases executed in the 1950s as psychother- 
apy, through more abstract works influenced by Fautrier, 
Pollock, and Rauschenberg, the show proceeded to high- 
light the artist’s controversial “Shooting Paintings” of the 
early 1960s, whose plaster surfaces concealed contain- 
ers of paint that were literally exploded by rifle fire. The 
show concluded with de Saint Phalle’s outdoor sculp- 
tures, often featuring angels and demons, serpents and 
dragons, that brighten many cities throughout the world. 
These works found their richest expression in de Saint 
Phalle’s magnificent Tarot Garden in Tuscany, begun in 
1979 and opened to the public in 1998. As in most of de 
Saint Phalle’s work, the driving impetus here can be seen 
as political—an attempt to liberate art from the confines 
of the museum. DAVID GALLOWAY 
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Timothy Greenfield-Sanders, Dawn Halfaker, 2006, digi- 


tal archival pigment on paper-matt cotton rag, 20" x 16". 


“THE SENSORY VAR 
aA ZONA. 


MANCHESTER ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER 
OCTOBER 11 - FEBRUARY 22 


f all the exhibitions about conflict timed 

to coincide with the 100th anniversary of 

the First World War, few were as compel- 
ling or as dark as this one. The show examined the 
effect of modern warfare on the human mind and 
body through nearly 200 artworks—mostly paint- 
ings, but also some telling films—from 1914 to the 
present. 

Powerfully evoking the modern war machine was 
the column of robot-like soldiers in C. R. W. Nev- 
inson’s Futurist painting Returning to the Trenches 
(1916), while William Orpen’s The Schwaben Re- 
doubt (1917) depicts the ruined landscape of the 
Western Front so convincingly one can almost 
smell the gas and rotting corpses. 

But it is the bodies that express the horror of 
war most profoundly. In Otto Dix’s series of prints 
“Der Krieg” (The War), 1924, eyes are either dead 
or deranged, while memory drawings of agonized 
figures made in the 1970s by Japanese survivors of 
the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima, are al- 
most too graphic to bear. From our own time was 
photographer Timothy Greenfield-Sanders’s por- 
trait of West Point graduate Dawn Halfaker who 
lost an arm in Iraq. She stares back at the camera 
defiantly, her prosthetic limb held across her body, 
a study in resilience and a reminder of the costs 
of war. RICHARD HOLLEDGE 









Zbigniew Warpechowski, The Dialogue with a Fish, 
1973, performance at Lublin Theatre Village, Lublin. 


ZBIGNIEW 
VWARPECHOVWVSK| 


ZACHETA, WARSAW 
SEPTEMBER 20 - NOVEMBER 11 


| he presentation of performance art, particu- 


larly entire oeuvres, is always a challenge: how 

do we represent something inherently ephem- 
eral? Showing godfather of Polish performance art 
Zbigniew Warpechowski’s controversial career is 
an especially fraught task, given that he worked in 
Communist Poland, where documentary materials 
such as film were scarce commodities. 

Warpechowski’s retrospective at Zacheta, simply 
titled “It,” re-creates and collates documentation 
from his work in performance, painting, and po- 
etry between 1967 and 2005. Drawing in the Cor- 
ner (1971) was an exercise in bodily limitation, in 
which Warpechowski sat in a corner, drawing around 
himself with big, black strokes. The Dialogue with a 
Fish (1973) saw Warpechowski cooing tenderly to a 
gasping, dying fish; the piece was intended to cre- 
ate an opposing set of affects, confusing the gallery 
audience. Attempting to approximate life in Poland 
while martial law was in place, March (1981) again 
used an animal: a bird in a cage to which the artist 
barked phrases such as “I love you!” 

While mounting a Warpechowski survey is a feat 
in itself, the artist’s work is uneven in handling. At 
his best, Warpechowski taps into a realm between lan- 
guage and ontology to present incisive commentaries 
on Polish political history; at his worst, he veers toward 
messianic white-male narcissism. KAREN ARCHEY 
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YEARS AGO 


“London Letter,” by L. G.-S. American Art News 






March 27, 1915 


A sensational haul was made by 
the police a few days ago at an old 
manor-house in the suburbs, ap- 
parently used by a gang of thieves 
for some time past as a receiving- 
place for stolen treasures. This 
house, formerly a convent, and 
now elegantly decorated and furnished, concealed behind 
its panelling secret safes in which was stowed an enormous 
quantity of valuable antiques comprising bronzes, ivories, gold 
and silver plate and jewelry, a large portion of which has been 
since identified by its owners. Among the miscellaneous col- 
lection, it is pleasant to be able to record, were found the three 
archaic Chinese bronzes stolen in January last from Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


5) 


YEARS AGO 





“Meta-trompe-l’oeil,” by 
Suzi Gablik 


aMan 


March 1965 


The work of art became, in the 
words of Harold Rosenberg, 


“a thing added to the world of 
things rather than reflection of °* 
things that already exist.” Po 


Jasper Johns airily rode the 
horns of the dilemma. In truth he precisely reversed the origi- 
nal premise upon whose haunch most previous art (unflag- 


gingly) sat.... The bronze sculptures of 1960 were actually 


reconstructed from such objects as cans of Ballantine ale and 


Savarin coffee and cast in metal, and they presented the viewer 
with a painted surface that resembled the real can before it had 
been painted—a durable stroke of genius which succeeded ul- 
timately in turning the original itself into a replica. 





eS 


YEARS AGO 


“The Flower of American 
Caricature,” by Dorothea 3B 
Daly 


March 30, 1940 


Max Beerbohm, a contemporary 
English caricaturist, gives the 
following essentials—first, to get 
at the soul or pith of the subject 
swiftly; second, simplicity, a quick 
and firm line; third, statement with minimum of explanatory 
text; and fourth, a quality of kindliness or irony, sardonic or 
satiric, and always humorous. In addition, the cartoonist has 
to have a knowledge of the fundamentals of anatomy. He has 
to know how to get freedom and looseness into his drawings 
of figures and animals. He has to express action. He has to be 
able to draw draperies, to show differences in textures, and to 
know the expressive details. 


Die 


YEARS AGO 





“A Distant Mirror,” by 
Lynn Gumpert 


March 1990 


Last summer at Artec ’89, a sec- 
tion of the World Design Expo- 
sition in Nagoya, [Ko] Nakajima 
exhibited Video Network (1989), 
an elaborate installation that in- 
cluded a tentlike structure made 
out of woven videotape and plants covered with tape. In front 
of the tent was a clothes rack supporting garments, also woven 
from videotape, as well as a tennis racket that sported a min- 
iature TV monitor playing a seemingly endless tennis match. 
The overall impression was of desolation, with the only signs 
of life coming from the flickering light of the monitors. 
[Fumio] Nanjo attributes the growth of . . . contemporary 
collectors to the fact that art is considered “more fashionable.” 
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